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Distributors of: 


pitty, The only metallic to have received the certified wash- 


‘gt ability seal of the American Institute of Laundering. 


~ Metlon spins a better yarn ! 


MET Lo Bi | 
METALLIC YARNS 
with MYLAR* 


» Reg. Trademark *DuPont's Registered Tr ‘k For its Poly Film. 

















Send 35c for yarn samples. 


129 SOUTH STREET DEPT. C2 





FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, inc- 










. . the only metallic yarn guaranteed by 
the American Institute of Laundering to wash 
and iron at high temperatures without losing 
any of its glittering beauty. Wonderfully 
flexible. Amazingly strong! Never cuts on 
itself. It’s the miracle metallic! 


For sparkling color beauty, use standard 
quality Metlon in 20 exciting colors. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties — Ratine, Knot, 





CHARLES Y. 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 


Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 


(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 


Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 


manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Over 70 Years in Yarns 











The Last Word in Handweaving Yarns 
by 
TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND re 





Write for free samples 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island i 


10Y 


continues to meet the demands of discriminating 
weavers, guilds, schools and shops with its col- 
lection of the most unusual in yarns. 




















JACK LARSEN 


Offers for a limited time only 


three select assortments from his 


DESIGNERS 
YARN COLLECTION 


A. 5 Ibs. Many fibers and colors mostly on re- 
usable spools. $11. Postpaid. 
B. 15 lbs. Small quantities of a great variety of 
yarns. $28. Postpaid. 
Cc. 15 lbs. Larger quantities of a select group of 


yarns. 


Information on looms, reeds, shuttles on request. 


Send check or money order to 


JACK LENOR LARSEN INC. 


36 East 22nd Street New York 10 


$28. Postpaid. 



























HERE'S A 


GUARANTEE! 


you pi can ra this dress in just 12 hours! 


DSPEED- 
® 


by PASSAP 


. ae If You’ve Never Knit Before! 


Sounds impossible—but it's 
true! In just half an hour learn 
to knit with Speed-O-Knit .. . 
the amazing new home knitter 
that turns out socks, sweaters, 
and dresses even experts can't 
tell from hand knits! It 
knits with the speed of 
201 needles — perfectly — 
automatically —in min- 
utes instead of hours—in 
days instead of months! 
For example, this gor- 
geous full-skirted peas- 
ant dress costs $325 to 
Take Advantage of Special 10-DAY buy—takes 240 hours of 
GUARANTEE HOME TRIAL OFFER! two-needle knitting. But, 
Try Speed-O-Knit in your home with Speed-O-Knit you 
for 10 days. If you're not satis- can make it for only $38 
fied your purchase money will in just 12 hours! 
be cheerfully refunded. Mail 
coupon right away! 

















F Guaranteed by 
_ Housekeeping 


Cras aoveanisco HS 
















MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SPEED-O-KNIT, Dept. HC 

373 Fifth Ave., New York 16, or 

216 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, or 

1142 S. San Julian St., Los Angeles 15, or 

2435 Duncan Road, Montreal 9, P.Q., Canada 
(] Please send me your FREE booklet that will tell me how I can 
make smart “hand knits’’ in minutes with SPEED-O-KNIT 

C) 1 would like to try SPEED-O-KNIT in my home on your special 
10-DAY GUARANTEE TRIAL OFFER. 
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brighten your weaving with 


“THE PRECIOUS LOOK THAT LASTS” 


Lame 


non-tarnishing metallics 





. distributed by 


HOME YARNS CO. 


Send 25c for sample 
cards and price list. 


Hand-Weaving Yarns 
62-05 30th Avenue 
Woodside 77, New York, N. Y. 


Rounding out a complete 
line of quality yarns for all 
types of looms, patterning 


and designing. 


Lamé made only by STANDARD YARN MILLS, INC., largest exclusive producer of all types of metallic yarns. 


83rd Street and Cooper Avenue, Glendale 27, Long Island, N. Y. 


*TRADE-MARK 
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IMPORTERS OF 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Introducing to _ the 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 
IN THE NEW 


METLON with MYLAR 


1/64” 
PERMAGOLD and SILVER 
ON 3 OZ. WOODEN SPOOLS 
(3000 YARDS) 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS 


Handweavers 


Send 35c for yarn samples 





NEW! ECONOMY FOOT LOOM 
For Schools For Everybody 


A foot loom at Handloom prices. 
No special bench necessary. Chair height. 
Folds to a mere 12 inches 
for easy storage and carting. 





< 


a) 


For Beginners 


$69.50 
Also a complete line of Standard foot looms 20” to 46”. 
Table looms 14” and 20”. 
Write today for prices of all models 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 
7463 Harwood Avenue Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 


WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 2 Ib. tubes. 


. 
2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 


Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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TERRACE YARN SHOP 





Payton “Spinet” Loom 


4-Harness, Rising Shed 


4-Treadle, for all combinations by 


Folding 
Low Modern Design 


Eastern Maple, Beautiful light finish 


Inch Sectional Beam 
Pedal Operated Brake 
Steel Heddles 


Rigid Construction 


WE SUPPLY— 
The Loom 


Easiest fast warping and threading known 

Payton’s famous “Speedwarping Method” 
and “Terraspool Method” 

3 Sizes—38” width $135.00 

F O B Portland, Oregon 

Approximate weight 150 lbs. 

Information on Request 


The Equipment 


“Adapter-Wind”—winds all sizes tubes 
and bobbins. Husky electric motor. 


Payton Sled Shuttles 
Warp Frames 


largest capacity make 
Demountable, floor model. 


Yarn Skeiner—Makes or unwinds skeins 
Reeds, Hooks, Heddles 
Custom Sectional Beams 

Information on Request. 


highest quality 
See advertisement Page 5}. 


The “Know-How” 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Simplified Weaving Lessons 

with generous Woven Samples 

All previous issues available 

Index and Full information 
on request 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road, Portland 19, Oregon 


Complete 
Weaving 
Library 

of 


The Yarn Families 


Principles & Problems 


FEATURES: 
Color & Design 


Artist Designed 
Projects 
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Featares ahead of the 


others! 


Jack-Type four harness loom. Only 
43” high. Light in operation. Gives 
perfect shed. New easier threading 
action. 


Standard and Folding counter-bal- 
anced looms, table looms, 12 and 16 
harness looms also available. Write 
for further information. 














LECLERC 


NILUS LECLERC INC. 
LUSLETVILLE © QUE. 





L’ISLETVILLE 6, P. QO. CANADA 





NEW 
“NILUS” 


~~ cat warping 


Transfers warp direct- 
ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 


Write for details. 
We help with easy 
shipping instructions 
anywhere. 


Send for free litero- 
ture and agent's list. 











STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 
Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 
Rayon Supported Metallics 


Fortisan Supported Metallics 
(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


+ 
2 Ply 3 Ply 
Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 


Laminette Laminette 


Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, ete. 


Boucles 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times. 


Distributors of 
, and yarns 

am made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
e Glendale, Long Island, New York 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


non-tarnishing metallics 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


It is with the greatest satisfaction that we note the 
appearance of handweavers in recent important exhi- 
bitions whose work was first shown in earlier issues of 
this magazine. Many who were only beginners six or 
seven years ago are now actively engaged in the pro- 
fessional field; others still retain their amateur standing 
but their work competes successfully with professionals. 
As a result of publication here a considerable number 
of these weavers received invitations to exhibit and op- 
portunities in the textile industry. As we have noted be- 
fore many museums are adding the work of contem- 
porary weavers to their textile collections. 


Q 

Weavers’ guilds not only are planning programs for 
their own improvement but are engaged in many com- 
munity activities. They help with weaving projects for 
the blind, for crippled children, in veterans’ hospitals, 
in recreation projects, and in other organizations where 
the overworked staff can use a friendly hand. We shall 
have more about these projects in future issues. 


et 

A great deal of fine American handcraft is on tour 
including important shows circuited to museums by the 
American Federation of Arts and the traveling service 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Among these are New 
England crafts from the Worcester Museum’s exhibition 
and selections from work shown at the annual Festival 
of Arts at the University of Illinois. Weavers’ guilds are 
putting good shows on the road. All such exhibitions 
should be important sources of ideas for handweavers. 
Schedules often are not available in time for publication 
sc watch your local newspapers. 


Craft fairs pleased thousands of visitors last summer 
and brought substantial returns to many craftsmen par- 
ticipating. These fairs were marked by the general im 
provement in quality which has been noticeable over the 
last few years as well as by great improvements in 
methods of display. Never have New Hampshire crafts 
been shown to such advantage as in the installation de- 
signed by David R. Campbell, director of the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, to meet a difficult 
situation at Gilford—The Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men offered a wider variety of work than usual at East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College and the York State 
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Craftsmen followed up their first two fairs with a sue- 
cessful third. Demonstrations at this fair were again very 
well-planned and the exhibition of work from the Craft 
Students League of the New York Y.W.C.A. added in- 
terest. Each year the Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern 
Highlands brings more and more craftsmen from seven 
mountain states to Asheville, North Carolina. Last 
summer’s visitors came from all parts of the country. 
Read the calendar page for announcements of Fall exhi- 


bitions. 


The trend toward serious study of handweaving by 
weavers’ guilds is having a strong influence not only on 
the quality of work shown publicly but also on the stand- 
ards of craft education. By pooling their resources 
gioups of craftsmen are able to bring outstanding teach- 
ers and textile experts to their communities to present 
widely varying points of view, valuable for weavers in 
all stages of development. Classes from various schools 
often attend these sessions. Here let us remind you not to 
neglect resources in your own community—teachers of 
design from colleges and art schools, experts on phases 
of textiles from home economics departments, textile 
technicians from mills, and museum staff members among 
others. Check your local museum for textile collections. 
You may make rewarding discoveries. 


Q 

Exhibitions and demonstrations of handweaving at 
state and local fairs were headliners in the fair pro- 
grams, according to information received trom guilds 
sponsoring such activities. In 1957 Handweaver & Crafts- 
inan will offer a 5-year subscription as a prize for hand- 
woven yardage or made-up articles, to be given through 
ihe fair association. Weavers’ guilds interested in spon- 
soring such prizes should make early arrangements with 
lair boards, preferably in January, so that prizes may be 
properly listed and information about the prize made 
available. Prizes were sponsored by weavers’ guilds at 
the following state fairs: 
Weavers’ Guild; Indiana Weavers’ Guild; 
Maryland, Baltimore Weavers Guild; Arizona, Desert 
Weavers; New Mexico, 


Illinois, Central Illinois 


Indiana, 


Albuquerque Handweavers’ 
Guild ; Oregon, Portland Guild of Handweavers; Wash- 
1.gton, Seattle Weavers’ Guild and Wisconsin, Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Handweavers. Notify us early if you 
are arranging to sponsor a prize. Prizes also are available 
for handweaving in juried exhibitions. This magazine is 
proud of its prizewinners. 








SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


Volume | 1950 
Volume 2 1951 
Volume 3 1952 
Volume 4 1953 
Volume 5 1954 
Volume 6 1955 


$17.00 Postpaid 


Take advantage of this unique opportunity to build up 
your weaving library of Handweaver & Craftsman 


Perfect as a Christmas gift 
for a friend or yourself. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER WILL EXPIRE JANUARY 1, 1957 
Send check or money order for $17.00 to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 246 Fifth Avenue New York | 
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Martha Pollock 


Designer and Weaver of Decorative Fabrics 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 





Martha Pollock of Beverly Hills, 
California, successfully works in three 
different fields of handweaving, all 
related to her specialty of designing 
and producing fabrics for interiors. 
Her main activity, and the one in 
which she started out, is the produc- 
tion of wholesale fabrics, designed on 
order for architects and decorators 
Out of this grew the other two: de- 
signing regularly for an eastern mill 
and designing power-loomed fabrics 
for specific jobs. As a result, she not 
only finds considerable scope for her 
creative talents, but is able, on oc- 
casion, to give a more comprehensive 
and satisfactory service than 
could if her activities were limited 
to producing handwovens exclusively. 

She chose the decorative field in the 
first place because she felt that it 
would give wider range for creative 
activity in both color and texture 
than either clothing or table linens, 
and this has proved to be the case. 
While she is best known for her 
heavy, textured upholstery and lush 
fabrics, she also produces many 
types of materials for a variety of 
uses. Included are bedspreads, special 
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fabrics for lampshades, screens and 
the like, as well as drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics in many designs. De- 
signing mill-produced fabrics offers 
even greater challenge since there are 


certain restrictions not encountered 
in designing for the handloom, though 
many problems are common to both. 

Naturally, the handweaving orders 
provide the greatest variety in both 
tvpes of fabrics and materials used. 
Each decorator has his own ap- 
proach; homes vary from elegant to 
casual and each client has his own 
particular taste. The decorator pre- 
sents each problem in terms of colors, 
type, and weight of fabric desired. 
Most often he wants something com- 
pletely new, though he may go 
through the files of samples she keeps 
in her studio and select something 
previously used, but in a different 
color. In giving her color samples, 
the decorator includes those for the 
entire interior along with those for 
the specitic order and she finds this 
very helpful. It has been her experi- 
ence, in designing, that there are 
times when a fabric seems to need just 
a little of some other color to bring 


it to life and she feels free to use her 
own judgment in taking whatever 
color from the over-all plan seems 
essential to obtain the desired result. 
Although her fabrics are usuably 
combined with commercial fabrics, 
decorators select them with the view 
to giving their interiors an unusual 
effect. There are times when an in- 
terior will be developed around the 
handwovens with commercial fabrics 
chosen to go with them. On other 
occasions, the interior may be de- 
veloped around commercial fabrics, 
usually in fine quality hand-blocked 
silk chintz or the like, and the hand- 
wovens will be designed to co-ordi- 
nate with them. Whatever the ap- 
proach, the object is always to achieve 
interesting and different effects not 
available in commercial fabrics. 
With the exception of drapery 
orders, most of the yardages are com- 
paratively small, ranging from 20 to 
50 yards. Drapery orders may run 
from 100 to 250 yards. She has es- 
tablished 10 yards as the minimum for 
which it is profitable to set up the 
loom. With orders in this range, 
there is opportunity frequent 
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Reading down. 

Heavy upholstery from an 8-har- 
ness original draft by Miss Pollock, 
called “horseblanket,’ by a client. 
Warp of wool, cotton, rayon, jute, 
and linen with weft of jute, wool, 
rayon, and a small quantity of gold 
metallic. 

Drapery fabric in casement weight 
woven on six harnesses with warp of 
wool, cotton, and rayon and weft of 
mohair loop and fine gold metallics. 

An example of the luxurious type 
of fabric for which Miss Pollock is 
known, second award in the Design- 
er-Craftsmen 1953 exhibition. Gray 
and white, it has warp half of gray 
wool and half of white cotton and 
vayon. Weft of rayon in chenille and 
roving. Draft, 8-harness double twill. 


change, a factor she finds desirable, 
both for herself and the three weavers 
she employs. In addition to doing all 
the designing, she does some of the 
production, simply because she en- 
joys weaving. Her weavers get a 
change by weaving a variety of fabrics 
as well as doing the complete job of 
dressing the loom and_ winding 
bobbins. 

Miss Pollock did not seek out the 
job of designing for a mill. It happen- 
ed quite by chance when a friend 
sent the owner of an eastern mill, 
who was visiting in Los Angeles, to 
see her. Liking her work, he made 
the same arrangement with her that 
he has with a number of designers 
throughout the country, to submit 
samples from yarns that he furnishes 
and that are used in the mill. She 
works out a variety of samples on one 
warp, using different wefts and differ- 
ent tie-ups, and since she can design 
for as many as 16 harnesses, she can 
obtain a wide variety on one warp. 

The main limitation in power-loom 
design is to keep within a certain price 
range. There are no restrictions as to 
types of yarns used, except as they 
affect the price of the fabric, and she 
must also keep in mind that with each 
additional color, the price of the 
fabric is increased. Another limitation 
is that the weft must travel across 
the warp and back in the next shed, 
so that the weft yarn must be used in 
pairs or multiples of two. Most of 
her contacts with the mill are by mail, 
though the owner makes two or three 
trips a year to the coast and always 
calls on her and talks over the kinds 
of fabrics he wants. 

When she has completed a set of 
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Fabrics by Miss Pollock for the ex- 
ecutive offices in the new building for 
Hallmark Cards, Incorporated, in 
Kansas City, Mo. They were selected 
by Mel Bogart, interior designer on 
the staff of Welton Beckett and As- 
sociates, architects, with the approval 
of Mr. Hall. 

Reading down. Handwoven mate- 
rial for davenport, plain weave in six 
colors, three in warp crossed with 
three in weft for desired effect. 
Warp yarns were a mixture of cot- 
tons and rayons im rich dark brown, 
yellow in gold tone, and white. Weft, 
heavy linen slub, of black, light shade 
of rust and pale tan natural. 

Draperies, power woven, four har- 
nesses with irregular threading for 
texture, of cotton and rayon yarns in 
different types and weights. Pale 
gray, shading toward brown. Heavier 
than casement weight, because win- 
dows were large and a lighter weight 
fabric would not have had sufficient 
“eye weight.” 

Upholstery for chair with gray 
warp similar to drapery, of cotton, 
rayon, and natural linen. Woven in 
simple 4-harness texture with black 
wool, several white cotton and rayon 
yarns, and a gold metallic. 


samples, she submits them to the mill. 
Some are accepted and some reject- 
ed. Those accepted are priced and 
turned over to jobbers for marketing. 

The mill pays on a royalty basis. 
After working with the mill for a 
couple of years, the idea came to her 
that specially designed power-loomed 
fabrics would be of value to architects 
and decorators using large quantities 
of the same fabric. If she were able 
to offer this service, it would be a 
means of providing them the oppor- 
tunity of selecting unusual designs at 
a much lower price than would be 
possible with handwovens. In cases 
where both handwoven and mill-pro- 
duced fabrics were wanted, it would 
be possible to co-ordinate colors, ma- 
terials, and designs. Also, it would 
save the decorator considerable time 
combing the market for exactly what 
was wanted. She talked this over with 
the mill owner and, pleased with the 
idea, he made his yarns available to 
her, just as they are when she designs 
for him. The one restriction imposed 
on this procedure is that a minimum 
of 100 yards of upholstery or 200 
yards of drapery fabric must be 
ordered to make production practical. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Handweaving in India Today 


by EDITH B. KING 
and EARL L. KING 


Indian textiles are as old as her 
history. Babylon shares the same 
misty past with the most ancient 
Indian cities, Mohenjodaro and Ha- 
rappa, which flourished in 3000 B.C. 
and earlier—and the Babylonians call- 
ed cotton sindhu, a word which is 
etymologically linked with Hindu, 
Indus, Sind and India. The ruins of 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
yielded some cotton cloth, which may 
indicate that even in that far-off day 
there was a trade in cottons between 
the two any 
weaving was known to the authors of 
the sacred ’edas, dated about 1500- 
1000 B.C. The Greek Herodotus, 
writing in 425 B.C., mentioned wild 
trees bearing fruit of a fleece surpass- 
ing that of wool in beauty and quality 

-cotton again. A century later Bana- 
ras silks were mentioned in _ the 
Jatakas, Buddhist tales. Two 
turies later Pliny showed distress at 
the flow of rich silks, brocades, mus- 
lins and cloth of gold from India to 
Rome, which he estimated at five mil- 
lion dollars a year. In both Asian and 
European markets the work of Indian 
weavers was well known. Egyptian 
mummies swathed in Indian 
muslins. The flowing sari is said to 
have inspiration of the 
draped garments of both Greeks and 
Romans. Many names of textiles are, 
also, Indian in origin: 
course, from Calicut; bandana from 
the Hindi bandhnu—a certain mode 
of dyeing which was perhaps the pre- 
cursor of the present “‘tied-and-dyed”’, 
for band means to bind or tie; chints 
from the Hindi chint, meaning spotted 
or variegated, and hence painted 
rather than printed material; shawl 
from the Persian sala (the two cul- 
tures are closely interrelated) ; and 
madras, named after that city. 


have 


civilizations. In case, 


cen- 


were 


been the 


calico, of 


Weaving, therefore, is deeply im- 
bedded in both history and etymol- 
ogy. The same is true of philosophy. 
Here the warp (considered mascu- 
line) is said to represent the immu- 
table forces of Nature, and the weft 
(feminine) the transitory affairs of 
men: Brahma, the Creator, is like- 
wise likened to the warp whereon the 
worlds of men are woven as weft. 
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Mrs. King in Tibetan costume weaving a Tibetan rug. The costume, bought 
in India near Tibetan border, is of Chinese origin. Rugs of this type are also 
woven in India. Left, Ghandi spinning wheel, collapsible model. 





A Kashmiri patriarch at his primitive loom. 


Sut here, as in all else Indian, 
ancient Past and living Present are 
inextricably combined. These ancient 
crafts, especially since independence, 
have come to new life and are today 
a major source of novel and colorful 
fabrics which American designers are 
increasingly using, for 
draperies and upholstery. So great is 
current interest in them that 
hundred thousand visitors recently 
thronged an exhibit in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York (See 


dresses, 


three 


Textiles from India, Summer, 1955, 
issue). On a purely commercial level 
a recent trade mission to India is re- 
ported to have been “more than satis- 
fied” with what it saw, and expressed 
the belief that prospects of increased 
trade were good provided products 
could be standardized and produced 
in quantities large enough to meet 
American demand. This 
problem, however: what 


proposes a 
will mass 
production do to creativity and those 


qualities which make handwork dis- 
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Top and bottom. Scenes in Burma. 
Middle. Typicaél Kashmiri making a 


numda (embroidered felt rug). 
tinctive ? For the present, at least, the 
Indian craftsman in the textile field is 
riding high. Weaving is now the most 
important of an im- 
portant array of outstanding crafts 
which the West is rapidly discover- 
ing. 


increasingly 


We have spoken of creativity, but 
perhaps none is needed for the mo- 
ment. These arts each reflect a dif- 
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ferent part of the country, and no 
country on earth has so rich a variety 
of racial and cultural strains. There 
is no immediate danger of running out 
of “things new and strange and won- 
derful” even though no more is done 
than to become acquainted with the 
myriad strains of which Indian art is 
now composed. A recent fashion show 
in India ran the gamut from haughty 
Moghul princesses and proud Punjabi 
ladies to impudent peasants and gay 
gypsies, each appropriately clad in 
garments which unmistakably linked 
them with both locale and history. 

In materials these textiles represent 
a very wide range. There is, of 
course, cotton, linked not only with 
the ancient past but also with that 
movement which, under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi, wrested in- 
dependence from the British. The 
humble charka (spinning wheel) 
proved mightier than the sword, in 
fact it was the core of the movement 

so important that it appeared on 
the first design of a national flag. 
Wool is used in myriad colors. Silks, 
which lured early explorers in that 
search for India which ended in the 
discovery of America, are still widely 
utilized, among the more interesting 
being those produced in jungle vil- 
lages miles from the railroad. For 
this silk the cocoons are gathered from 
the forests, the silks is reeled and 
spun by hand, woven on very primi- 
tive looms, with jungle grasses as 
bobbins and thorns as temples, but 
the end product is a finished work of 
art. Pakistan’s “golden fibre,” jute, 
has now graduated from sackcloth 
and burlap to the world of fashion. 
From it are made dresses decorated 
with rhinestones and mink, hats, bags, 
and other accessories. 

What is done with these materials 
is as varied as the materials them- 
selves. Silks are brocaded with gold 
and silver wire drawn out, though 
with the crudest machines, to the 
thinness of a human hair. Embroidery 

“the supreme art of village women” 

takes many forms, each proclaiming 
its geographical origin, each carrying 
fcrward a tradition hoary with age. 
That done in Kashmir has, of course, 
a worldwide reputation. Some designs 
reflect the art of the Ajanta region oi 
the Fifth and Sixth centuries A.D., 
center of Indian art and architecture. 
The chain stitch of Cutch 
traditional patterns of 
quinquefoil, bands, 


uses the 
quatrefoil, 
lozenges and 
scrolls. Sind specializes in the cross- 


stitch, and the Punjab in the satin- 
stitch. The “chiken work” of Luck- 
now has been described as “an unique 
method of embroidering with thou- 
sands of tiny stitches on the wrong 
side of the fabric so fine that the de- 
sign shows through like a delicate 
shadow of floral patterns, in white 
on white.” Cutch has a touch of its 
own in the use of little mirrors of tale 
or mica which are embroidered in 
place. 

“Tied and dyed” work is also dis- 
tinctive, reaching a high level of 
artistry though calling for much skill- 
ed labor which will be increasingly 
hard to procure in a country fast be- 
coming industrialized. One method 
employed is to tie kernels of rice by 
a tiny thread to a length of silk. The 
pockets thus formed are filled with 
dyes of different colors. The whole 
is then immersed in a dye which has 
been selected as a background color. 
When the silk is dry the knots are 
untied and the rice removed, leaving 
“little pinched up polka dots” in 
various colors. A simpler method is 
to tie tightly each part required by 
the pattern and immerse it by itself in 
the selected dye. 

In resist dyeing beeswax or clay is 
used to protect parts of a design from 
the dye bath, and mordant dyeing has 
available a wide range of colors. 
Block printing attracts much atten- 
tion in America though few seem 
aware of the methods used to produce 
its pleasing and varied effects. It is 
typically Indian, both in origin and 
design, and many parts of India have 
each their own distinctive patterns 
and color schemes. Some rather crude 
products find their way to the Ameri- 
can market, but the Indian govern- 
ment is making every effort to control 
quality, and the best is very good. A 
pleasing effect is obtained by hand- 
painting, or by print and painting 
combined. 

Not only are many materials used 
and many methods, but colors in 
often riotous profusion and striking 
combinations are _ characteristically 
Indian. A recent description claims 
that “America’s current vogue for the 
pink-into-red palette, from the softest 
rosy glow to the most intense crim- 
son, from cold, blue-toned pinks into 
hot red-orange is traditionally In- 
dian.”” Areas, too, have their own 
characteristic colors, the sunscorched 
desert, for example, and the cool, pale 
South. Or the artist can select from 
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a palette with old rose, golden yellow, 
brilliant purple, peacock green, orange 
in all shades, reds, mustard, brick, 
maroon. These may yield a bewilder- 
ing array of combinations: stripes 
from pale mauve through blue and 
magenta, to deep purple and mul- 
berry; or in a combination of beige, 
gold, brown, yellow and black; or 
superimposed—soft blue on mulberry, 
black and rust on deep yellow, blue- 
green and brown on white, muted 
olive green and chartreuse on brown, 
cream and black on glowing mustard, 
red and black on unbleached white, 
orange and black on white, or a white 
flying-horse design on crimson silk 
touched off with dashes of black. 
Some of these combinations may at 
first be called “shocking’”’ but in the 
end charm rather than offend taste. 

Designs are equally bewildering 
and characteristically Indian, com- 
bining ancient and traditional patterns 
with modern sophistication—a wed- 
ding procession in brown and yellow 
on black, gods and goddesses, temple 
domes, dancing girls with peacocks 
or elephants, dressed-up elephants in 
all their glory, women with pots on 
their heads, procession of knights 
with weapons and trappings, garland- 
ed sacred bulls, scenes from festivals 
full of mythology and current life, 
columns carrying the mind back to 
275 B.C. and the great emperor 
Asoka, Mohenjodaro motifs from 
3000 B.C. alongside the most modern 
designs of the Bombay school, birds 
and animals and figures galore. There 
is also a wealth of floral design, cen- 
tering, of course, in the sacred Lotus 
in every form of leaf, bud and stalk, 
the famous chenar leaf of Kashmir, 
the sacred leaf of the pipal tree, and 
creepers in undulating curves. All 
these have meaning. Nowhere are 
Indian textiles more Indian than in 
their symbolism, so rich and variegat- 
ed, so hoary with age yet alive with 
a sense of the present. 

Where did these shapes originate, 
through what vicissitudes have they 
passed to come down to us, into how 
many cultures might they not lead us? 
Sometimes they are so highly stylized 
that a common symbol becomes al- 
most undecipherable ; always do they 
yield gracefully to the fancies of a 
poet or an artist, and always are they 
malleable in the mind. The Lotus has 
already been mentioned. There is also 
the Swastika, both right-and left- 
handed, perhaps the most universal 
of symbols and the most obscure in 
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its origins. The Dorji, also, is full of 
iore; the thunderbolt of an Aryan 
god becomes Buddhist in its present 
usage. The Tree of Life takes many 
forms, some stiff and grotesque, some 
graceful and flowing. Then there is 
that pear-shaped design so popular in 
America as well as India, a design 
with more names than any other and 
lending itself to more variations—the 
Windswept Cypress, Siva’s footprint, 
the meandering river Jhelum, the 
horse’s nostril, the mango seed, and 
—best known of all—the “Paisley”, 
so boldly stolen from Persia and 
India that many do not even think of 
it as any other than British. Combi- 
nations and permutations of these and 
many other designs are so numerous 
and so literally endless, so full of be- 
wildering surprises, as to constitute a 
fascinating study in themselves. 

Perhaps the best single representa- 
tive of all these materials, methods, 
techniques, designs, and colors is the 
Indian sari, for it gathers them all up 
together in itself as a single entity, 
“the world’s most beautiful garment”, 
“this oldest of feminine dresses”. 
Artistically, there are three lines 
which give the sari its distinctive 
character : the border, the long sweep 
from below the right knee to the left 
shoulder, and the curved line over the 
head. The border seems to be con- 
sidered the most important. Govern- 
ment has aroused much indignation 
by decreeing that saris worn by 
women in its employ must be border- 
less. For one thing, say these women, 
the borderless sari is supposed to be 
inauspicious, which fact the mere men 
laying down the law ought to know. 
It may be all right for indoors and 
for widows, but no more. But the 
protest is also against regimentation. 
Women in government service must, 
it is argued, look their best as a 
patriotic duty. The weaver, too, must 
be considered. Who can ask him to 
weave yard on yard of perfectly plain 
cloth, with all the creativity inhibited 
which might find expression in a 
border. Weaver and wearer alike are 
made by the border. 

Indian women, likewise, protest 
over tampering with the sari in the 
West, either by imposing it on any 
thing else or anything else on it. They 
say it is best left as it is, and as it 
has been “for a very long time.” 

In addition to the border there are 
two other essential parts to a sari: 
the palla, the part that hangs from the 
left shoulder, and the patli, the pleats 








Reading down. Contemporary Indian 
fabrics. Cotton cloth, bird motif. Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. 
Handloomed cotton shawl. Assam. 
Maroon with white motif, lent by 
Crafts Museum, New Delhi, for ex- 
hibition, Museum of Modern Art. 
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Mrs. King in the Himalayas, spin- 
ning with Tibetan wool and spindle. 





Burmese house with woven bamboo 
walls. Bright patterns are often used. 


in front. Many variations are possible 
in each. The palla, for example, may 
be left on the shoulder, or lowered to 
the left arm, or brought right around 
and tucked in at the waist. The pati 
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may be in a contrasting color, richly 
embroidered in gold thread, printed 
or otherwise highlighted. Further 
variation is possible in the choli, or 
waist. It may complement the colors 
of the sari, or contrast with them. It 
may also be tailored in many ways, 
bare midriff or back, tied in the back 
or the front, close fitting or loose, 
generous or scant. Sometimes the 
choli may be so colorful that it shifts 
attention from the sari to itself. It, 
too, may be richly embroidered, 
woven in metallics, or gaily block 
printed. It gives plenty of opportunity 
for variation in a dress not easily 
amenable to change, and makes In- 
dian women almost as free to be 
daring as are their Western sisters. 

A further opportunity for change 
is an accessory called a dupatta, a 
colorful piece of very fine gauze worn 
around the neck and across the 
shoulder, with the two loose ends 
hanging down at the back. The sari, 
however, is not the only dress of In- 
dian women. Rajasthani laboring 
women wear the colorful “coolie 
skirt,” with generous flounces and 
abbreviated cholis. Vivid colors, con- 
siderable fullness, and _ attractive 
prints account for its popularity, and 
Indian women in general, ignoring 
its local and social implications, are 
taking to it, no matter how shocked 
they may at first protest to be. This 
borrowing of costumes traditionally 
localized or representative of status is 
significant as one of many trends 
toward all-India customs and prac- 
tices. 

But weaving is more than a matter 
of textiles. Oil paintings and hand- 
printed textiles have been linked in 
the work of Kiron and Gertrude 


Sinha through the use of the same 


primitive or tribal motifs in both. 


Contemporary textile. Kamkhal, Hy- 
derabad. Lent by Crafts Museum, 
New Delhi, for exhibition, Musewm 
of Modern Art. 


Zubeida Agha is using the decorative 
and rhythmic possibilities of weaving 
to create and bind together the ele- 
ments of a painting, such as her “The 


Weavers” with its starkly simple 
primitive movement. In adjacent 
Burma, likewise, we have seen a 


number of interesting and effective 
twill weaves in the bamboo walls of 
village houses, with the use of two 
colors making a striking effect 
through the countryside. 

This art, so ancient and so char- 
acteristic, so protected by tradition 
and so deeply embedded in local cul- 
tures, would seem to be self-per- 
petuating, and it has been for many 
centuries, but modern pressures are 
heavy upon it. It is not wholly a 
matter of machine and mill compe- 
tition, as might at first be thought. It 
is more the impatience of modern 
youth. In India as elsewhere, there is 
unwillingness to take the time and 
trouble that handwork demands, the 
infinite care and loving attention that 
older generations, more patient and in 
less of a hurry, were willing to lavish 
upon it. But there is everywhere a 
loosening of the hold of local tradition 
as community and national contacts 
widen. So, while one may deplore a 
loss to the world of such work as even 
village women have carried through 
the centuries, it is not difficult to 
understand that even the older gen- 
eration must have been under con- 
siderable tension in embroidering the 
five thousand individual letters spell- 
ing out the names of Ram on a shawl 
worn by devout Hindus in Bengal. 

Another loss which comes with the 
passing of an older day is in color. 
The beautiful soft colors obtainable 
through the use of vegetable dyes are 
yielding to the harsher tones of the 
synthetic product. In a winter trip of 
several months a few years ago 
through remote sections of India, off 
the railroad and largely untouched 
by modernity, we were unable to find 
any vegetable dye stuffs at all in the 
village markets, but everywhere were 
German dyes, cheap and ready to use. 

Nevertheless, the handloom in- 
dustry of India is far from disappear- 
ing. Ten million weavers use two-and- 
a-half million “pit” and other home- 
made looms to provide clothing for 


(Continued on page 53) 
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A Nine-Foot Loom for Rugs 


by IVAN H. CROWELL 


The designing and building of a 
rug loom wide enough and strong 
enough om which to weave a flossa or 
rya rug 9 feet wide, and yet flexible 
enough to be moved about, presented 
many problems. The purpose in de- 
scribing this loom is to suggest that 
doubtless many technical problems in 
handloom construction and operation 
can be solved in ways that might be 
superior to those that have so long 
been in use. The hope is not that this 
loom will be copied, rather that some 
of the ideas used in it will generate 
other ideas that will help solve tech- 
nical problems in loom construction 
and operation. Full details of an idea 
will not be given, rather the principle 
underlying the ideas will be outlined. 
The builder is left to fill in the de- 
tails necessary to apply the principles 
of construction to his or her particular 
problems. 

Many of the problems that arose 
were solved not by enlarging upon or 
strengthening existing methods but 
by developing new means of handling 
them. For example, to put on a warp 
three yards wide was solved by split- 
ting it into small units. Thus 6” of 
heavy linen warp were wound on a 
wooden spool 8” in diameter by 2 
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Figure 3. The modified fly shuttle was needed to carry the tabby threads. 
Shuttle ran on a track of spikes, which would be moved forward and back as 
required. Pulley and ropes were needed to raise the heavy reed frame and reed. 
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Figure 1. General view of loom show- 
ing most of the “problems” mentioned 
in article. Reed lowered a bit so that 
shuttle race of 5” spikes can be seen 
better. 

Mirror at extreme left, white cord 
in front of rug used to pull mirror 
back and forth. Doubled cord hang- 
ing down near middle of loom used 
to lower and raise reed. It runs under 
an eccentric lock device needed to 
hold the reed up close to the harness 
frames Black thread in the warp is 
filler thread. 
wide. At 8 ends per inch, 48 ends 
were wrapped on each spool. 

Fastening the warp to the spool, 
could not be done by tying a knot, 
for knots proved too bulky and too 
irregular for this purpose. Rather, an 
“apron” of doubled canvas was tack- 
ed to each spool. A notch was cut in 
the doubled end and the middle of the 
warp folded over a short 14” steel 
rod which was fitted into the notched 
canvas. Sketch 1. Thus, a 48-end 
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Figure 2. 
r og! Spool. 
threaded on a heavy pipe. Tension 
applied by a lever on which hung a 
can containing 10 pounds of dry sand. 


6” of warp was wrapped 
They then 


el aed 


on a 


Cans had to be 
warp was rolled. 


removed each time 


warp was made by folding 24 ends. 
Any weaver can put on such a warp. 
Do it 18 times and you have the re- 
quired width of 3 yards. The fact 
that 6” of warp is “squeezed” on a 
2” spool and later expanded by the 
reed to 6”, sounds ridiculous but ac- 
tually presents no problem whatever. 
Just dress the harnesses to tabby and 
the reed to one end per dent, in the 
ordinary way. This method of warp- 
ing can be used when making a nar- 
row warp on a narrow loom. It has 
several advantages. Figure 1. 
Tension required on the 9-foot rug 
amounted to nearly one ton. This 
problem was solved by applying ten- 
sion to each warp spool separately. 
Each warp spool had a series of 4” 
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et 


holes drilled near its rim and a 1- 
1/16” hole at the center. The warp 
spools were spaced on a 1” iron pipe 


holder. Figures 1 and 2. A gallon 


Figure 5. The beating hamm 





SKETCH 1 














SKETCH 2 
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Sketch 1. Fastening warp to spool. 
Sketch 2. Construction, cloth beam. 
Both described in text. 


shellac can filled with dry sand 
weighed 10 Ibs. The 10-lb. weight 
when hung on the lever resulted in 
about 100 Ibs. of tension on each 
spool. Figure 2. Thus each 6” of 
warp was tensioned independently of 
the others. This resulted in great 
uniformity of tension all across the 
warp. This method seemed consider- 
ably superior to the usual methods 
used. 

The 


strong. 


cloth beam had to be very 


It was made of a 2” hard- 


er compacts rows of knots. 

stock squared as shown in 
Sketch 2. The harness frames and the 
reed frame-were simply made of 1” 
hardwood—considerably heavier than 
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usual. Figure 3. 

The brake was made of a hardwood 
wheel 2” x 12” fastened to the cloth 
beam and studded with 3/8” lag 
bolts. A heavy steel “dog” was fast- 
ened to the loom frame to hold it 
from turning. 

To wrap the finished rug, the 10- 
lb. cans and levers were removed, the 
warp spools unrolled while the cloth 
beamed was turned, and the levers 
and the cans replaced. This took a 
bit of time, but the tension all across 
the loom remained uniform. 

Foot treadles could not be used, for 
much force was needed to make a 
shed. An overhead hand operated 
lever device proved quite useful. Con- 
nectors, Figures 1 and 4, at each end 
and in the middle of each harness 
frame, were attached to 3 upright 
levers. These 3 rotated on a 4” steel 
rod which ran through holes on the 
extended runners holding the harnes- 
ses. A board across the top of all 
three kept them operating in unison. 
The 20 watt fluorescent lights mount- 
ed on the under side of this board 
provided good illumination all across 
the rug. Figure 1. A notched locking 
stick held the sheds open or closed. 

The shuttle carrying the filler 
threads had to be thrown nearly 11 











Figure 4. The shed mechanism re- 
quired a good deal of pressure and 
had to be operated overhead by hand. 
The short connectors AA moved the 
harness frames back and forth to 
make the sheds, as the overhead 
levers B are moved back and forth. 
The harness runners D do double 
duty as axle supports for the levers B. 


feet through an upright shed. 

Stop reading now and imagine how 
you might solve this problem. 
~ One solution was by a line of 5” 
spikes in a board held at the same 
level as the fly shuttle box. Figure 3. 
Thus, the spike board formed a mov- 
able shuttle race from shuttle box to 
shuttle box. A fly shuttle was used for 
so long a distance. The shuttle race 
was pulled forward when the shuttle 
was to be thrown, and shoved back 
when the filler thread was to be freed 
and beaten in place. 

The reed was not used as a beater. 
Its purposes were to keep the threads 
properly spaced and the last row of 
knots straight and level. The reed 

(Continued on page 56) 


Figure 6. Weaver's chair, with side 
boxes and casters, was very helpful. 
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To wind Bobbins 


Use 


your Spinning Wheel 


by ROBERT F. STOWELL 


Three 
gave us 


friends of ours 
the old-fashioned 
looms made of heavy 5 by 5 inch 
timbers. We called it a “four poster” 
because when we set it up out on the 
lawn, it was about the size of a huge 
four poster bed. It was much too 
large for our house, so we decided to 
build a new loom from it. 

After a long search for plans, we 
settled on the ones in Oscar Beriau’s 
Home Weaving for making a 45-inch, 
six treadle, 4-harness loom. We think 
the wood is maple, or perhaps what 
is called “red birch” in this area. A 
neighbour with an electric saw cut the 
old loom timbers into half, making 
the finished framing for the new loom 
about four inches by two and three- 
quarters after planing smooth. We 
made one variation in the plan, ex- 
tending the vertical supports holding 
the harnesses down to the bottom 
cross beams, feeling that this would 
stiffen the loom considerably. For the 
metal parts, a friend up in Canada 
was able to secure from Leclerc the 
harness frames, heddles, and the 
metal cogs for the rollers. Two cores 
from a plywood mill were found by 
another friend, and these made per- 
fect beams after a little sanding. Most 
of one winter was occupied in build- 
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years ago 


one of 


ing the loom. 

Ann had bought a spinning wheel 
in Innsbruck, Austria, and had spun 
material to be used in weaving and 
for knitting. A friend gave us fleeces 
from his white sheep, and we were 
able after much inquiry to secure 
natural gray, black, and 
brown from another Vermont farm. 
The wool washed and cleaned 
and some of the white was dyed with 
butternut shells and lichens. Ann 
found that she was able to eliminate 
the carding of the wool by careful 
teasing before spinning. So, with a 
supply of wool ready, we began to 
think about weaving. 


fleeces of 


Was 


Our only instruction so far has 
been from two books, the one by 
seriau, and The Weaver's Craft by 
L. E. Simpson and M. Weir. The 
first project was to be a 24-inch warp 
for pillow covers. With three inex- 
perienced people setting up the warp, 
we ended up after three days of 
tangled string making 12-inch wide 
place mats for Christmas presents. 

After winding the bobbins for the 
shuttles by hand, we discussed the 
possibility of finding a less tedious 
method. First we thought of using 
the hand drill from the work shop as 
a bobbin winder. Then we thought of 


The bobbin winder which the Stowells 
attached to their spinning wheel. 


the spinning wheel. In a matter of 
minutes, we removed the flyer, sub- 
stituted for it a No. 4 knitting needle 
run through one of the extra spinning 
wheel bobbins (it has a pulley on one 
end). Rather than fasten it on the 
needle permanently, we wound a 
rubber band around the blunt end, 
about one inch from the tip. The 
bobbin is pushed up against this, and 
a longer rubber band is_ twisted 
around the other end of the bobbin, 
and then several times around the 
needle. This serves to make needle 
and bobbin turn as a unit, and the 
bobbin pulley is placed over the pulley 
on the big wheel. Then we slipped 
one of the shuttle the 
pointed end of the needle, wound an 
end of yarn around it and started to 
treadle. It wound the yarn onto the 
bobbin in great style. 

A variety of arrangements may be 
necessary for other spinning wheels 
due to their different construction. 
You will probably find that the 
winder operates rather fast at first 
until you are accustomed to handling 
the yarn as both hands are busy as 
well as one foot. 

Ann has now made the pillow 
covers which were supposed to be 
our first project. Carpet warp is com- 
bined with a weft of homespun yarns 
in a variety of twill patterns. Each 
pillow is different, some with stripes 
and some plain. The yarn spun from 
the “black” sheep varies in color 


bobbins on 


from a near white to grays, browns, 
and blacks, which gives an unusual 
effect after it is woven. Now we are 
experimenting with the carpet warp 
and a combination of wheat straw 
from the farm and bailing twine 
(which farmers up here often throw 
away by the bushel). We are going 
to try suiting material as our next 
project in weaving. 





Ann and Robert Stowell of Cabot, 
Vermont, met through the voluntary 
work camp organization. They 
worked together in Quaker 
camps in Mexico and then decided 
to marry. After a year on the land in 
Vermont they went to Europe for 
eight months where they worked in 
camps in Holland and Italy. After 
their return to the United States in 
1954 they bought an abandoned hill 
farm in Vermont. 

(Continued cn page 56) 
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Jewish cia dls Textiles 


After a first venture into weaving 
Jewish ceremonial textiles early in 
1955, Mrs. Sidney Quitman and Miss 
Evelyn Applebaum now use their 
looms only for such fabrics, work- 
ing under the name of Bet Arigah, 
(Hebrew for House of Weaving) in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. The re- 
sponse to their first prayer shawls 
indicated a genuine demand for 
beautiful ceremonial textiles to take 
the place of the many fine examples 
formerly in use in this country. Many 
of these, brought from Europe, have 
been worn out. Rare prayer shawls 
often were buried with their owners. 
Few are now imported because many 


of the beautifully embroidered hand- 
woven textiles made for use in Euro- 
pean synagogues and home religious 
rites disappeared in the many purges. 
In America, commercial fabrics which 
had taken the place of the earlier 
textiles sometimes were overly ornate 
and unsatisfactory both in design and 
quality of material. With the 
struction of many new places of wor- 
ship in the last few years, greater at- 
tention has been directed toward 
ritual requirements for these textiles. 

Although Miss Applebaum and 
Mrs. Quitman must follow certain 
religious traditions, they are applying 
design to the 


con- 


cere- 


contemporary 











Matzoh 
Passover rites. 


covers, used in home for 


Above. Talis, or prayer shawil, 
in modern version from Bet Arigah. 
Left. Bet Arigah textiles with 
ceremonial silver at the Western 
Saving Fund Bank, Philadelphia. 
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Left. Contemporary version of Torah 
(Scroll) cover, used in synagogues 
to cover the Scroll which contains the 
five books of Moses. 


monial fabrics for use both in syna- 
gogues and in home religious cere- 
monies. A great deal of research, both 
in design and types of fiber, has been 
necessary. From the Law Board of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary 
they received permission to use cer- 
tain modern fibers. The Jewish Mu- 
seum in New York has proved to be 


Hallah cover for special bread, used 
American design. 





in 


Left. Mrs. Sidney Quitman, right, 
Miss Evelyn Applebaum, of Bet 
Arigah, planning a textile for cere- 
monial use. 


an important source of inspiration 
for designs. They strive for a rich, 
handsome effect in their fabrics 
through simple designs. Certain tex- 
tiles must be woven only in white 
and natural yarns; colors may be 
used in others. 

Interest was aroused in their work 
with the appearance of their first 
prayer shawl, which Mrs. Quitman 
wove as an interesting project shortly 
after she began to take weaving 
lessons from Miss Applebaum. No 
one then foresaw that that first prayer 
shawl would lead to the development 
of Bet Arigah. They held a small ex- 
hibition in Germantown in May, 
1955, and later on a collection of 
prayer shawls was shown at the con- 
vention of the United Synagogues in 
New York State. All those shawls 
were sold, every one going to a dif- 
ferent city. Work has been shown 
from time to time at the German- 
town Jewish Centre, which owns some 
of their textiles. Last February the 
Art Alliance of Philadelphia exhibited 
their work, along with ceremonial 
silver vessels by Dr. Daniel Blum- 
berg, a Philadelphia dentist who has 
silversmithing as one of his hobbies. 
At the same time ceremonial fabrics 
used in the rites of Christian 
churches, woven by the Talbots of 
Philadelphia, were shown. (See 

(Continued on page 55) 


home on Sabbath. Adaptation, Early 














New York Handweavers 


at Cooper Union Museum 


The first public exhibition of the New York Guild of 
Handweavers, shown last Spring by invitation at the 
Cooper Union Museum of the Arts of Decoration in 
observance of the Guild’s fifteenth anniversary, presented 
one of the largest collections of handwoven textiles ever 
shown in New York. Eight pieces, the work of six 
members, were purchased by the Museum for its per- 
manent collection of textiles. 

More than 50 entries by Guild members had as their 
source of design porcelains, pottery, glass, Tanagra fig- 
ures or furniture and furnishings of different periods 
from the Museum collections which were the subject of 
study throughout the winter. Frankly borrowing the idea 
from the Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers (page 29 
of this issue) both the Museum and the Guild found the 
cooperative project a rewarding activity. Miss Jean 
Mailey, assistant keeper of textiles at the Museum, 
served in an advisory capacity. Mrs. G. G. Weaver was 
chairman of the exhibition committee. 

The invitation to the Guild was given in recognition 
of the increased public interest in handwoven textiles 
and the excellent quality of work now being done by 
American handweavers, according to Calvin S. Hatha- 
way, director of the Museum. 

The exhibition opened at the same time as the 
Museum’s comprehensive exhibition of ancient and mod- 
ern printed textiles, Design by the Yard. Shown for more 
than a month, the handwoven fabris attracted inquiries 
from representatives of the textile industry who were 
especially interested in the handwoven apparel fabrics. 

The show was juried by Dr. George Linton, textile 
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Tweed by Dorothy Shick in gray wool with stripes in 


soft tones of blue, green and lavender. Pastel tints from Wedgwood jar, black basalt, design for black mat by 
French wallpaper design, about 1825. Mrs. Wilfred Howe. 
20 
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Table runner by Mrs. Ruby Eve, with Italian cheese 
plate, early 19th century, the source of design. 


editor of American Fabrics and dean of the textile de- 
partment of the Fashion Institute, University of the 
State of New York; Miss Kathryn Wellman, director 
of arts and crafts, the Pennsylvania Institute, Philadel- 
phia, and Miss Mailey. 

The following pieces were purchased by the Museum: 

Black place mat, by Mrs. Wilfred Howe, East Orange, 
New Jersey. This was inspired by a Wedgewood jar 
of black basalt, made in England in the early Nineteenth 
Century. The mat is woven of dull black cotton, 34/12, 
for both warp and weft. It is set 20 to the inch in basket 
pattern and treadled so that the crossing weft threads 
do not match the warp threads, in order to carry out the 
pottery design. The mat also has a plain base to match 
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the base of the jar. 

Table runner, center for a table setting, by Mrs. Ruby 
Eve, Baldwin, New York, with a design from an early 
Nineteenth Century Italian cheese plate from Doccia. 
In white linen, an openwork border in a form of Danish 
medallion was set off from the plain center with a plain 
dark blue stripe while a stripe of blue, green, and tan 
threads, outlined in gold metallic, formed the edges. 








Laid-in design for table runner, Mrs. Theresa J. R. 
Davis, cotton, canary background, brown and rust de- 
sign. Idea from an 18th century English birdcage. Warp, 
white 20/2 cotton, weft canary 10/2 perle cotton. 

Design in No. 10 perle 5-ply mercerized cotton. Body 
of mat, 2 threads to dent, 4-inch border, 4 threads to dent. 
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Tray cloth, Mrs. Edwin L. Popper, Brooklyn. This 
had a border in Italian inlay in coral and pale yellow on 
a fine natural linen ground, and was inspired by a piece 
of Tiffany glass in delicate, iridescent shades. 

Neck scarf, Mrs. James Ball, Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, plain weave in fine silk and cotton, with its delicate 
tones also inspired by Tiffany glass. For warp Mrs. Ball 
used pink Belding Corticelli mercerized sewing cotton, 
size A, and No. 50 yellow sewing cotton for weft. The 
stripes were of lavender sewing silk, Belding Corticelli 
Size A, outlined with Contessa’s supported gold metallic. 

Two place mats, Mrs. Roger C. Lawrence, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, one in allover weave in white with gold 
metallic inspired by Nineteenth Century Sevres cup and 
saucer, gold and white, with pierced edges, and the other 
a variation in natural linen of an Albers design in heavier 
natural yarns in the Cooper Union collection. 

Two place mats by Mrs. Howard Fischer, Summit, 
New Jersey, done independently of museum designs, one 
woven of ecru linen with lighter cord end decoration and 


Above, lounge chair designed by Peter Cooper, founder 
of Cooper Union, an early experiment in chairs with 
metal frames. Below, upholstery by Berta Frey, suggested 
for use on such a chair. Plain weave, two shades of green 
carpet warp and heavy tan cotton. 

Right. Claire Freeman’s silk skirt material in soft greyish 
blue with darker blue border inspired by pottery vase in 
similar tones by Dorothy Larson Hotchkiss, Washing- 
ton, N. J., contemporary potter. 
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Left, Neck scarf, Mrs. James Ball. Right, Mat, Italian 
inlay, Mrs. Edwin L. Popper. Museum purchases. 
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Place mats, Mrs. Howard Fischer. Museum purchase. 


one in peach linen with heavy white cord end design. 

At first glance the choice of certain objects may have 
seemed to have little relation to textile design but the 
New York weavers used their choices to advantage. The 
antique English birdcage also attracted the attention of 
Helen Farr Sloan who wove panels for a screen in an 
allover patterned effect in chartreuse and gray and char- 
treuse and brown. Mrs. George Harwood used the same 
source for a table mat design. 

Peter Cooper’s chair influenced Mrs. Arvid Hult’s 
upholstery woven of a rich golden brown nub yarn with 
a green thread in the weft and a glint of gold metallic. 
She took her colors from the patina of the metal frame. 

Mrs. Howe’s mat in dark red and shades of green 
derived its colors from an early Rookwood pottery plate, 
with a second piece in green tones from a Graeco-Roman 
cup of the First Century B.C. 

A fine ikat from the South Seas (Handweaver & 
Craftsmen, Fall, 1952, page 24) was responsible for the 
colors in Gertrude W. Corwin’s fine apparel fabrics— 
men’s sport jacket material in green and brown with 
red flecks, another piece in red with dark green flecks 
and one in green and dull orange. 
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Mrs. M. J. Beilman wove Bat matérial Of red, blue, 
and natural silk, with red the prevailing color, English 
wallpaper, around 1860, with a pilaster panel design gave 
her the idea for a white scarf for a man, woven of a 
knitted silk yarn. 

Mildred D. Spaeth’s handsome evening skirt material 
in a large plaid of black, silver, and white was developed 
from a fabric illustrated in one of Rodier’s early fashion 
books, although it was in no sense a copy. Mrs. Spaeth 
also exhibited drapery in a rich rust shade. 

The design for Dorothy Shick’s mat in black “and 
natural linen, with a simple design of squares and rec- 
tangles, was derived from an ancient Greek terra cotta 
vase. Martha Casamajor’s knitting bag took its deep 
turquoise from Rakka pottery of the Ninth Century. 
The weave of lampshade material by Mrs. E. C. Black- 
burn in natural yarns modernized the effect of an old 
honeycomb textile. 

Mrs. Otto Risch’s white wool stole had borders in lace ' 
weave, reminiscent of a piece of old lace in the Museum ” 
collection. She also showed a baby blanket in twill, one 
side white and one yellow. Mrs. Emmy McNeill had a' 
white wool scarf in interesting novelty weave. 

Mrs. C. B. Markell’s white linen tablecloth got its 
start from a Chinese snuff bottle of opalescent glass. She 
used 40/2 white linen for warp and weft with 20/2 
white linen for weft bands. Threading was 1,2,3,4 for 
tabby. She used a 2-dent reed and spaced and missed 
dents were planned to make the design, then woven to 
square each block. It was 45 inches wide in the reed. 

German and Czech linens of the Eighteenth Century 
and Italian linens of the sixteenth provided the motifs 
for Irene Boll’s silk wall hanging, with a design of 
stylized knights in tan on a dark blue background. 

Place mat designs benefited greatly from the project. 
Berta Harttmann’s were exquisitely woven of light 
natural linen, with heavy nub, with a delicate gold bor- 
der. Her idea came from gold and white Meissen por- 
celain, about 1810. Helen Kline had a tray set in off white 
linen, with a delicately figured allround border in blue, 
painted in the warp. It was a good match for the cup, 
saucer, and milk jug of German porcelain, Tertan around 
1790. Amelia D. White had mats in lace weaves in natural 
linen. 

Helen Ormond utilized an upholstery sample for a 
professionally made purse. The dented warp was of tan 
perle cotton and the weft of tow linen with a touch of 
gold metallic. A rust strap was used. For upholstery 
samples she used laid-in designs in squares and rec- 
tangles in different weights of linen, cotton, and rayon 
in shades of brown and reddish rust. Warp was a single 
linen in natural, with weft for one sample of 16-ply 
cotton twine, tow and 8/1 linen, and two threads of a 
novelty French upholstery yarn. Different combinations 
were used for the others. The designs had as their source 
Greek terra cotta figurines, Tanagra, in the style of the 
Fourth Century, B.C. 

Tapestries came from Mrs. Albertine V. D. Kells, in 
Gobelin style, and a small piece from Stephen Joy, with 
a design derived from early nineteenth century French 
wallpaper, printed from woodblocks. 

Mrs. Coulter D. Young used laid-in for a modern 
version of an early Peruvian geometrical design which 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Handwoven textiles are not the least 
exciting entries in Textiles USA, on 
exhibition at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, through Novem- 
ber 4. About ten per cent of the 190 
textiles shown either are handwoven 
or handprinted. 


This is the Museum’s first major ex- 
hibition devoted entirely to American 
textiles. It was selected by a Museum 
appointed jury from 3,500 entries of 
apparel, home furnishings, and indus- 





Wall hanging by Franklin Colvin. 
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Textiles USA 


trial textiles, all produced within the 
last ten years, coming from the 
studios of individual handweavers, 
mass production mills, and all points 
in between. It includes everything 
from the most delicate decorative fab- 
rics through brocade and denims to 
automobile tire cord and nylon para- 
chutes. The exhibition was organized 
by Arthur Drexler, director of the 
Museum department of architecture 
and design. Greta Daniel, associate 
curator, directed the project and 
Bernard Rudofsky designed the in- 
stallation in the first fleor galleries 
and a special pavilion on the adjacent 
garden terrace. 

Members of the jury were: Rene 
D’Harnoncourt, director, Museum of 
Modern Art; Mr. Drexier; Philip C. 
Johnson, architect, chairman of the 
Museum committee on architecture ; 
William C. Segal, American Fabrics 
magazine; Anni Albers, textile de- 
signer ; Claire McCardell, fashion de- 
signer and Mary Lewis, fashion direc- 
tor, Sears Roebuck and Co. 

Selection was made, the Museum 
announced, not on volume or sale- 
ability but on aesthetic value. Such an 
exhibition cannot be an exhaustive 
survey of all types of fabrics produced 
in the United States, it was noted, 
and it omits certain excellent stand- 
ard fabrics in favor of what is tech- 
nically and aesthetically exceptional. 
However, while designs were selected 
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View of some of handwoven tex- 
tiles. Left to right, fur, cotton, and 
wool rug, Monica Bella Broner; 
bamboo shade, Bill Carter and Dodie 
Childs; screen, Geraldine Funk (on 
window); drapery, Lilly E. Hoff- 
man; screen and casement fabric, 
Roy Ginstrom. 


on the “exceptional” basis, tradition- 
al elements appear, such as herring- 
bones and other familiar designs in 
apparel fabrics. 

While the bizarre installation in 
one of the galleries startles the visi- 
tor and undoubtedly focuses attention 
on the fabrics, the three-dimensional 
qualities of the textiles are not fully 
realized in this method of presenta- 
tion, which shows many of them 
pasted flat. The essential character of 
the drapery fabrics is lost and there 
is little opportunity to note the 
“hand” of apparel fabrics. Exhibi- 
tion entries also are used on the floor, 
after having received a special chemi- 
cal treatment, but this also seems a 
definitely contrived method which 
gives them no adequate display. 

Exhibitors were at a considerable 
disadvantage because of the short 
time (scarcely two months) between 
the announcement of the show and 
the date of entry. Many of the hand- 
woven fabrics have been seen in ex- 
hibitions elsewhere. Most of them are 
beautifully displayed in a small room, 
well lighted, which shows the weaves 
to advantage. 
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In the introduction to the catalog, 
Miss Daniel and Mr. Drexler em- 
phasize the relation of the handweav- 
er to the textile industry. They seem 
to overlook the really extraordinary 
demand for unique handwoven tex- 
tiles in the expanding field of inter- 
ior design—small production, it is 
true, when compared with power 
production but significant production 
in relation to textile design as a 
whole. Miss Daniel writes: 

“Individual craftsmen still excel 
in the attention to detail that pro- 
vides one kind of quality in textiles. 
But the craftsman’s chief contribution 


Above. Detail, openwork panel, tied warp threads, linen, by Roy Ginstrom. 


now appears to be in the design of 
fabrics for mass production. Only a 
very few craftsmen have succeeded 
in producing new work genuinely 
original and readily distinguished 
from that produced by industry. Ex- 
amples are Thelma Becherer’s Velon 
and reed screen and Franklin Col- 
vin’s tapestry-like panel of nylon and 
mohair ; both are exercises in pure de- 
sign without any utilitarian purpose.” 

Mr. Drexler says of the craftsmen : 
“If the craftsman’s kind of variety, a 
virtue because it cannot be sup- 


pressed, is less in view, it is also true 
that a new kind of variety is evident. 





Below. Drapery of natural cotton, viscose, and jute, by Lily E. Hoffman. 
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There are simply more kinds of tex- 
tiles from which to choose than ever 
before, though it is true that much of 
this variety is imperceptible to the 
consumer and is exclusively the by- 
product of competition for his dollar. 
And mass production seems to be- 
come more flexible. In this exhibi- 
tion the product of the handweaver 
in most cases will not be recognized 
because of its sensitivity to minute 
variations: the machine can achieve 
that, too. When he is not designing for 
machine production the craftsman is 
free to explore what now might prop- 
erly be called ‘pure’ textile design. 
Perhaps the most interesting example 
is the utterly useless reed and Velon 
fabric by Thelma Becherer. Fragile 
and curiously poetic, this work de- 
serves to be admired in itself, like an 
ornamental vase.” Here is raised the 
question of whether decorative ob- 
jects in interior design should be 
classed as “useless.” 

The handwoven textiles, along with 
the industrial fabrics, engage the at- 
tention longest, Stuart Preston wrote 
on the art page of the New York 
Times. The handweaves “come al- 
most as a relief among the eminently 
useful and practical textiles which 
surround them.’ He was in agree- 
ment with the writers of the catalog 
on the place of the handweaver and 
admired the alleged “useless” fabrics. 
In presenting such an exhibition, he 
added, the Museum of Modern Art 
recognizes the obvious fact that the 
field of industrial design increasingly 
attracts genuinely gifted young men 
and women who years ago would 
have been sitting solitary, irresolute 
and bored in front of an unfinished 
canvas. 

However, with possibly a few ex- 
ceptions, the handwoven textiles in 
this exhibition have specific, practical 
applications and are representative of 
the work the weavers are doing for 
architects, interior designers, inter- 
ior decorators, or for their own clients. 
Handweavers are winning increasing- 
ly wider acceptance as designers in 
the textile industry and the influence 
of outstanding handweavers on cur- 
rent textile design is now more clear- 
ly recognized than in the past. It is 
difficult to evaluate, for example, the 
influence of Dorothy Liebes on de- 
sign of powerloomed apparel, home 
furnishings, and decorative fabrics, 
and on the development of American 
handweaving as well. Others in this 
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Reading down. Wall panel of 
green, yellow, and clear V elon plastic 
with dried horsetails and cattails. 
Thelma Becherer. 

Window shade, banana bark and 
cocoanut cord, cotton and rayon warp. 
Geraldine Funk. 

“Shades,” new drapery fabric de- 
signed by Emily Belding, introduced 
by Knoll Textiles. Power loomed. 
Ramie with narrow black and white 
vertical stripes. 


exhibition who entered the textile 
field as handweavers, as did Mrs. 
Liebes, are now not only designing 
for the industry but producing power- 
loomed textiles on their own account ; 
among them are Isabel Scott, Jack 
Lenor Larsen, Boris Kroll, Norman 
Loring, Pola Stout, and Sonja A. 
Belin. (See also The Handweaver's 
Place in the U. S. Textile Market by 
Kdgar Kaufmann, Jr., in Handweaver 
& Craftsman, Fall, 1954). 

Although several entries were 
classified as tapestries, no tapestries 
are shown, according to the accepted 
definition for that variation of plain 
weave. The handweavers’ choice of 
what to many in the power loom field 
are unusual materials invoked favora- 
ble comment. Such choice happens to 
be one of the important reasons be- 
hind the demand for custom woven 
textiles, especially in home furnish- 
ings and decorative fabrics. But use 
of such materials does not necessarily 
indicate experiments in “pure” de- 
sign. 

The variety distinguishing hand- 
woven textiles is apparent in this ex- 
hibition. From Beatrice Anderson of 
the Anderson Studios, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, comes a handsome 
drapery fabric of cotton, viscose and 
jute, in natural tones. In plain weave, 
jute roving is used for a design in 
squares. Bill Carter and Dodie Childs 
of Chicago have used unusually satis- 
fying colors in a matchstick bamboo 
shade—sticks of soft green with warp 
in soft shades of gray, green, rasp- 
berry, and lavender cotton, wool, and 
metallic yarns. 

Brilliant tones of pink and yellow 
mark a drapery fabric of wool, che- 
nille, Orlon, and Lurex designed by 
Ralph Higbee for Dorothy Liebes 
Textiles, Inc. 

The only handwoven apparel fab- 
ric in the show is suiting of hand 
spun and hand dyed wool yarns in a 


(Continued en page 45) 
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The Farmcraft Story 


by A. P. WHITTEMORE, JR. 


Like many pioneer families in U p- 
state New York, Catherine and Allan 
Whittemore and their three children 
devote most of thew summers to 
farming and their winters to weav- 


ing, although weaving is gaining 
greater importance in the family 
scheme of things. Seven years ago 
the Whittemores left the city for a 
12-acre farm near Middleport, a New 
York village founded in 1800. They 
wanted to bring up their children in 
the country and they had finally de- 
cided that the farm and their hobby 
of weaving could provide a liveli- 
hood. Mr. Whittemore, a mechanical 
engineer, believed his training would 
be valuable in both the farm and 
weaving enterprises. They raise fruit 
and vegetables on the farm, sell most 
of the produce from a roadside stand, 
and also produce Farmcraft jam and 
pickles. The boys —Casey, 11, and 
II hit, 16—are active partners in both 
farm work and weaving. So ts 6- 
year old Mary Louise. Mr. and Mrs. 
Il"hittemore do the designing and 
weaving. They believe that fusing 
their ideas results in a more accepta- 
ble product. In addition to selling 
woolen yard goods, Farmcraft skirts 
and ties are made from the cloth as 
it has been found that a finished prod- 
uct sells more readily than yardage. 
Linen towels, table mats and napkins 
are woven on the small loom. 

Mr. Whittemore became interested 
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in weaving through his father who 
wove oriental rugs as a hobby. His 
knowledge of shuttle weaving stems 
from books and experience as he has 
never taken a weaving lesson. Both 
father and son were interested in de- 
veloping new equipment to eliminate 
warping and worked out their pres- 
ent system together over a period of 
years. 

I heartily agree with Ginger Mac- 
Innes in her article “The Complete 
Pleasure of Weaving” when she says 
“Each step one goes through in pre- 
paring a loom for weaving should be 
a pleasure and a profitable experi- 
ence.” (Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Spring, 1956.) But how anyone in- 
terested in original design derives 
either profit or pleasure from the oft 
repeated warping, beaming, thread- 
ing and sleying of a loom I cannot 
see. 

My experience started 
over 20 years ago when I was given 
a table loom that was already warped. 
[ wove off the warp and enjoyed it 
immensely so I determined to put on 
a new warp. First I tried warping in 
the conventional way and then with 
a sectional beam. Both were so tedi- 
ous and boring that I would not put 
up with either method. I had to find 
a means of eliminating these prelimi- 
nary steps or weaving was over for 
me. And right there started a 15 year 
search. 


weaving 


A. P. Whittemore, Jr., Catherine 
P. Whittemore, and their two sons, 
Allan P. III and Frank Case. 


I started looking for a way to elim- 
inate not one or two of the prelimi- 
nary steps, but all of them. Fortu- 
nately the first plan I tried gave me 
a piece of cloth. Though not perfect 
it was acceptable. For the next 15 
years my father and I worked to per- 
fect my system of weaving direct 
from spools. My father, who was re- 
tired, had the woodworking shop and 
the time to make the equipment. | 
tried out his equipment and sug- 
gested changes. 

Over a 15 year period we tried 
many different methods of work- 
ing directly from spools. Some were 
better and some were not so good as 
the original, but none were entirely 





Woolen skirt material, Sandring- 
ham blue on black warp. Pockets 
trimmed with reverse side of cloth 
which is darker. 


was 
that 


satisfactory. Finally by 1949 I 
convinced that I had a system 
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Farmeraft fabrics, reading down. 
Woolen skirt material on black warp. 
Grey with flecks of black and white. 
Detail of woolen skirt material, 
tones of blue and gray. Dark threads 
in groups of three, two or single. 
Body of a place mat, colored mer- 
cerized cotton on a white linen warp. 
Woolen skirt material on black 
warp. Stripes in weft of dark blue, 
peacock, and two of tile red. When 
this cloth is used in skirt, it is cut so 
that the stripes run up and down. 


could be perfected. It gave promise 
of being extremely fast and versatile 
and of producing cloth of superior 
quality, but I could not work out the 
details while holding a position in in- 
dustry. I therefore left my position 
as a plant superintendent, sold our 
house and bought a farm. The idea 
was that we could farm during the 
summer in order to live and weave 
in the winter. This combination of 
weaving and farming gave rise to our 
business name of Farmcraft. 

The top of the barn was con- 
verted into a weaving studio where 
we now have three looms and a 
woodworking shop. I not only have 
to make my own looms but also the 
accessories such as spools, winders, 
etc., because none such as I use are 
on the market. 

We started out weaving linen mats, 
napkins and towels. We soon realized 
that in order to take full advantage 
of our system we should be using a 
wider loom so we are now concentrat- 
ing on woolen cloth in widths up to 
58 inches wide. We still weave linen 
—most of it is done by my 16 year 
old son. 

Our looms have now been running 
for two or three years without being 
rethreaded. Our spools hold about 
120 yards of wool or about 200 yards 
of linen. As the spools become ex- 
hausted they are replaced individ- 
ually. Wrapping the spools is so sim- 
ple that my 11-year-old boy has been 
doing it for three years. We have 
several orders for linen and several 
for wool on hand. On a rainy Sunday 
recently the two boys and I spent the 
entire day weaving. The older boy 
wove linen mats. I wove material for 
ties on one wool loom and material 
for a skirt on the other wool loom. 
Casey wrapped bobbins and spools 
for us. We were weaving fast enough 
so that he never got caugitt up all day. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Contemporary Textile Designs 
from Ancient Sources 





ry 


Designed for contemporary inter- Left to right. U pholstery, Jasper W. Nicolls, warp and weft of perle cotton 
iors, the textiles exhibited in the ”” shades of golden brown, inspired by block design on musical instruments. 
University Museum last spring by ( pholstery, Mrs. dD. J. Chapman, warp and weft of perle cotton and boucle 
members of the Philadelphia Guild of i shades of gold, design after royal gold vessels. Dress material, Margaret 
Handweavers had as the source of Pew of wool and dacron in warm brown tones with laid-in fringes of 
basic motifs objects from the collec- °7@"9¢ wool, from a fringe on costume of a king in stone bas-relief in Mesopo- 
tions in the Mesopotamian Gallery tamian gallery. Drapery by Mrs. Herbert Swing, cotton warp, weft of nylon 
and the Gallery of Musical Instru- stocking strips and chenille in shades of rosy beige, with design from a symbol 
mente. Thie was the tird exhibition for a garden found on ancient terra cotta pottery. 


+ ett eters + 





for this group resulting from a study 








this particular plan in cooperation 
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of Museum collections. The first, in with a museum. From its beginning ; = 
1954, represented free choice of Mu- the Guild wanted a program which } aoe. 
seum objects as inspiration for mod- would present a challenge both to its a [ 
ern fabrics (/andweaver & Crajts- professional and amateur members, mt 
man, Summer 1954) and for the sec- would arouse interest in the unreal- ' 
ond the Egyptian collections were  jzed possibilities of handwoven fab- N 
chosen. After three years of this CO- prep) yy bees ceccsccesces secue oe Ht ! 
operative program, with study of col- eiatintiiiiiiit See I = } 
lections supplemented by gallery talks HH tee } a r z ) 
by Kenneth Matthews, Museum di- I 4 4 zh: t 
rector of education, it is considered fit , AP ene! Bi res! Ben bai t 1 
a most successful experiment in ease | eo hy 9 esse SEN. TI t t t | 
“where to find ideas” and will be Eq HAPPePS PR Te 
continued next year with weavers a4 
choosing objects from the Chinese _ 
Wing of the Museum. The Guild is #+)+++4-+44+4+4+-4---444 " 
sponsored by the Museum and holds [34 
its meetings there. Sescscceceu aasee oe : 
The Philadelphia Guild was the (Hote eu Seesee 
first group, so far as known, to use tettthttt ct 
Se eeeeee Hae wee eenees eeeEs _ sTeeTeETaET CaCEaE TEES wweeesssee 
Bet lectoeal< SECOND [BLOCK 
iS teee t-1-2- SeeeGe Gus Sas SUR Ret Sms ses SueuGt Sun sae Sue cen Sees Seabee tue see see bud Bee lur Guess cesses s | 
B ines tpsGns Gouna t-1-5- Besemso-E-7 CooE Fis odoes eae i 53 HEHE ot tH arts 53 HEPES 
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Drapery and fabric for upholstered 
chair by Dr. Ruth Weaver, Drapery/ 
warp and weft of natural cotton in 
shades of brown with a touch of me- 
tallic, colors from African musical in- 
struments. Chair covering has warp 
of natural mercerized and weft of 
green mercerized cotton, woven in 
small overshot pattern. Invited. 


ric design, and would result in an ex- 
hibition departing from the usual pat- 
tern. Considered “impossible” by 
many members at first, the plan pro- 
duced an outstanding collection of 
textiles, first shown only for mem- 
bers and friends. Because of the high 
quality of the work, the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance later presented the ex- 
hibition for a month. Three-dimen- 
sional objects, rather than textiles, 
have been used as sources from the 
beginning, in order to avoid a too 
literal adaption of the design. 
Fabrics shown this year aroused 
unusual interest among the public and 
Museum authorities. They presented 
an advance in design, sound tech- 
niques, and a more imaginative use of 
ancient objects than in former years. 
Colors of the ancient objects proved 
a popular source of inspiration and 
the color combinations in the show 
were especially noteworthy. Work as 
a whole reflected a highly profession- 
al quality. Classes from both the 
Philadelphia Museum School and the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute visited 
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the show. 

Members of the jury were Henry 
Mitchel, instructor in sculpture, 
Philadelphia Museum School; Mrs. 
Mitchel of the Philadelphia Museum 
staff; Mrs. Yvonne de Lattre, tex- 
tile designer and Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hubbell, non-professionals who 
have a keen interest in crafts and 
modern design. An unusually effec- 
tive installation was the work of Miss 
Kathryn Wellman and Mrs. Yvonne 
Palmer Bobrowicz. 

The Philadelphia Guild of Hand- 
weavers, organized about four years 


Reading down. Pillow cover by May 
R. Little. Warp and weft cotton, de- 
sign from tablets carved with symbols 
for weights and measures. Draft A. 

Wall hanging by Helen Schobing- 
er. Design from word symbols, Warp, 
gray cotton, weft black wool, tabby in 
gray. 8-harness. 

Detail of table cover by Irene 
Rainey, with design from a fragment 
of pottery from Northern Ubaid. 
Warp, 30/2 white cotton; weft, tabby, 


gold lame, pattern natural orlon/ 
linen yarn. Awarded red_ ribbon. 
Draft C. 


Drapery by Helen Schobinger, de- 
sign inspired by fretted edge of Queen 
Shubad’s bowl. Warp, pale yellow 10/ 
2 linen; weft, hand-dyed old gold 
wool, gold chainette with tabby in 
metallic. Blue ribbon award. Draft B. 
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Above. Bamboo hanging by Yvonne 
Palmer Bobrowics, Warp, perle 
cotton, chenille, metallic, weft, bam- 
boo strips. Colors from ancient 
jewels. Awarded red ribbon. 

Below. Drapery in double weave by 
Kathryn Wellman, judged best in 
show. Warp, natural mercerized 
cotton; weft, novelty ratine in shades 
of rose and brown. Design from a 
raft zither of horizontal slats and ver- 
tical thongs. 


ago, is composed of both professional 
and amateur weavers, as well as 
many persons interested in the craft 
who do not weave. Many persons 
from other professions have become 
amateur weavers. Both groups are 
devoting much time to study. 

A conch shell horn from the Gal- 
lery of Musical Instruments gave 
Mary Lou Pott the idea for a most 
unusual piece of upholstery fabric, 
woven of gray mercerized cotton, 
10/2, for warp, and a mercerized nub 
yarn in shaded gray, with white wool 
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and silver, for the weft. She used a 
crackle threading. This also could be 
used for drapery. It was awarded a 
green ribbon. 

Miriam Jeglum’s upholstery for an 
antique rocker won favorable com- 
ment. Derived from a Chinese chime, 
the fabric was woven in check design 
of gray cotton and rose linen, with 
gray tabby. 

Two striking entries came from 
Ben Muchnick. One was a wall hang- 
ing of black wool and metallic, which 
would prove extremely effective on 
a white wall. Stamps from the Meso- 
potamiam Gallery were the source of 
design. Background from carved 
tablets inspired the rug sample of 
black and red wool with flossa bands. 

Muriel Sweeton’s linen lampshade 
material won a blue ribbon. Musical 
instruments provided the take-off for 
a zigzag laid-in design of rayon, 
boucle, and metallic in soft reds, 
white, green and gold on linen warp 
with tabby of linen. Ruth Dewees 
showed a well made dress of black 
wool with spaced motifs in dull red 
and metallic. The beads of Queen 
Shubad were the basis of her design. 

Anna Beck was invited to show 
two rugs in flossa technique, which 
had been shown elsewhere. She used 
carpet warp in shades of purple for 
one, woven on a linen warp, with a 
design in variations of a Greek fret. 
For the other she used rug wool in 
beige, brown, and orange on a linen 
warp. (Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Summer 1956). For her museum 
project she made belts with overshot 
animal and laid-in fish decorative 
motifs. Blue cotton was used for the 
body with blue and green rayon for 
the animals and silver for the fish. 
Jewel motifs gave her a start. 

From a beard of gold and lapis 
lazuli on a bull’s head ornamenting 
a lyre, Dorothy A. Sykes developed 
upholstery in subtle blending of 
shades of gold, using cotton, metal- 
lics, and rayon boucle. Texture was 
excellent. Her second upholstery fab- 
ric, with design from Sumerian 
tablets, was woven of red cotton and 
spun rayon in both warp and weft, 
resulting in a sturdy texture and 
striking color. 

Silver bowls from Mesopotamia at- 
tracted Dorothy Clymer’s attention. 
The result was a handsome drapery 
fabric in gray, with spaced cotton 
warp and boucle weft. Mrs. Clymer 
showed drapery in jewel tones. 
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ADDRESS 


STUDIO — SHOP 
2039 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(bet. Locust & Spruce Sts.) 
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EXCLUSIVE 


SWEDISH LINEN 
by HOLMA-HELSINGLANDS 


48 beautiful colors 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
WEST OF ROCKY MTS. 
Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd, Seattle 5, Wash. 


for—Swedish Linen 
30/2 Mercerized Cotton Yarns 
Bretton Tweed Yarns 
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GIFT CERTIFICATES 
SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


distributors of 
METLON METALLIC YARNS 
Agents for MACOMBER LOOMS 


Please enclose 35¢ for samples. 
Seattle or Philadelphia 


JOSEPH 0. ACTON 


2039 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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NOW THERE’S EVEN MORE FOF 


Golden Rule Produets ov: 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 
Gud Looms Our office and showroom will be open Satur 


Yarns 


a OUR LOSS IS YOUR GAIN 


Les Angeles 19, California 


We are overstocked 


on the listed colors in Linen Warp Yarn 








the yarn depot, inc. 


pMGNas denaak “tun Taamenace > Order two pounds and receive one extra pound FREE 


All out of our regular stock on usual 4 oz. tubes 








/ 





Order now as this offer will be withdrawn as 
stocks are exhausted. 


LILLIAN HJERT soe a | 


doulas 2-0501 


> 














2635 29th Ave. West 
i AVAILABLE COLORS 
Seattle ecemedmam 10/2 20/2 40/2 
a Rose Pink Rove Pink 
Lilac Lilac Lilac 
AGENT LECLERC LOOMS Mintleaf Mintleaf Mintleaf 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS ease mw lee ee recang 
rienta ue rienta ue rienta ue 
| mane m angnees Spanish Yellow Spanish Yellow Spanish Yellow 
DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN Emerald Emerald Emerald 
| 2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas Royal Blue Royal Blue Royal Blue 
Brown Brown Brown 
| > re hees Apple Red Forget-Me-Not Apple Red 
) A F Old Glory Red Jasmine 
Looms Yarns ecessories Gunes Old Glory Red 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS Black Nickel 
| Helen and Earl Slason Orange 
5605 West 6lst Street 
. Mission, Kansas ALL FAST COLORS 


LIBBIE CRAWFORD 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS Write for free color samples or examine your present color card. 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS : re 
148 Swestheler. Lene This offer available through our agents listed on this page. 
Kirkwood 22 


ment 1 NNR eS «ec eS ANNE 
506 Pee DOLFE'S, BARN A FEW ODD LOTS | 


Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule ucts P . . ° ° 
Threads— Weaving FT Lessons as advertised in Spring Issue still available 


Open daily 9:60 a.m. to 5 p.m. | 


Tues. thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Is 
I eee 








| Hand Weavers Work Basket vow Ss ‘ 
| Grace D. Blum _ ROYARN ORLON YARNS 
; Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, Ill. , : : 

: Handweaving—accessories ‘ in popular colors and sizes. 

Supplies—instruction 


Phone: West Chicago 485-W Washable Moth Proof Fast Colors 





FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER AT 
pvision or WAU shes Faweett. INC. 


22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


7 "1 CAROLYN LEWIS 
Saturdays from October first to June first ae 
Send $1.00 for catalog and sample book and list of agents. eanaheae reese Me on penal 
This $1.00 is rebated on your first order of $10.00 or over. Agent for Leclerc Looms and 


Golden Rule Products 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS M0? s.teauanes7uP!° 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) bias ae ee sag m7, ¥- 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 


INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 


yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. The Handcraft Shoppe 


Hand Weaving Looms, Yarns & Supplies 
Knitting Yarns 
Instructions by: Dorothy Kaestner 


: 23 Tokeneke Roed Darien, Conneeti 
All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving, pamire atone rien, Connecticut 


ar Re 
REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 


— or 


BOBBIN WINDERS and all necessary equipment for the aiteamngy 00 Serene eee 
ers on Reques 
handweaver. MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 


eT eee 
LECLERC LOOMS Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 


Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
STRU T Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
MISSOURI LOOMS Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 
2 harness to 20 harness—8 inch to 90 inch 


weaving width—floor and table models. 


MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CAEN 


Weaving Supplies, t » 


Famous Leclere Looms Private instructions 
featuring the NEW “NILUS” 

RISING SHED LOOM — are Robin & Russ Handweavers 
available through Hughes Faweett, me 5 lee naa wd 
Inc. and its agents. 10 issues and 10 sample 


swatches per year—$2.50 
632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 





ohus Coiba Studios 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


LeclercLooms jf hn ee nan ee 


Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 
Consultant Service 
Sample card 1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 








EXHIBITIONS 


OCTOBER 


Craft Fair, Centine! Hill Hall, G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. Spon- 
sored by Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Oct. 30-Nov. 3. 

Handwoven Draperies, Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland, Invitetional 
exhibit. Oct. 10-31. 

American Craftsmen.* Columbia, S. C. Museum of Art. Oct. 7-28. 

Family Fair, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Auditorium. Cratts included 
in do-it-yourself, hobby & photo show. Oct. 21-28. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Brooks Memorial Art Gal- 
lery, Memphis, Tenn. Oct. 1-22. 

New England Craft Exhibition.* Norton Gallery of Art, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Oct. 1-22. 

Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Open to residents or former residents of Kansas and residents of 
the Greater Kansas City area. Exhibition blanks, fee and entries 
due Oct. 15, 16, 17. For information write Marjorie Whitney, 
Chairman Department of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. Oct. 28-Nov. 16. 

Textiles, USA, Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Exhibition 
of fabrics woven, knitted and dyed in United States for apparel, 
home furnishings and industrial or institutional uses. Aug. 29- 
Nov. 4. 

Marketing Crafts, Worcester, Mass., Art Museum. New England 
Craft Council seminar presented by Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups. For reservations write Robert W. Gray, Craft 
Center, 40 Highland St., Worcester. Oct. 20. 

Ozarks Arts & Crafts Fair, War Eagle, Ark. Wide variety of cratts 
displayed and sold in some of the old houses. Oct. 26-28. 

Italian Arts & Crafts.* University of Georgia Art Department, 
Athens. Through Oct. 22. 

Design in Scandinavia.f Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. Through Oct. 30. 

American Artists, Inventors & Craftsmen.f Quincy, Ill., 
Through Oct. 30. 

Finnish Crafts.* 1020 Art Center, Chicago, Ill. Through Oct. 22. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Area Weavers’ Guild Exhibition, Butler Institute 
of American Art, Youngstown. Weaving by members and heir- 
loon pieces. Through Oct. 28. 

Selected Crafts, Butler Library, State University College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo, N. Y. Work from York State Craftsmen. Sponsored 
by Industrial Arts Division. Through Nov. 3. 

Contemporary European Tapestries.* Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester, N. H. Oct. 5-28. 

Seventh Annual Exhibit of New Jersey Designer-Craftsmen, Show- 
rooms of Buchner Co., Rte. 10, Whippany. Oct. 20-21. 

Brookfield, Conn., Craft Center. Exhibit of decorated fabrics. 
Oct. 15-Nov. |. 

Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd., 3 E. 52nd St., New York. Flight in Color, 33 new 
designs in Thaibok silks styled by James H. W. Thonpson, woven 
in Thailand under his direction. Throughout Fall. 

Craftsmanship in a Changing World, Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, 29 West 53rd St.. New York. Through Nov. 4. 


NOVEMBER 
Florida Craftsmen, Norton Gallery & School of Art, West Palm Beach, 


Fla. Sixth annual show. Membership and Florida residence required 
for entry. Closing entry date Nov. 6. For information write Eleanor 


Art Club. 


Dorman, Pres., 514 37th St., N. St. Petersburg 2, Fla. Nov. 15-25. 


Young Americans 1956. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29? West 
53 St., New York City 19. Entry blanks must be in by Sept. 15, all 
entries by Oct. |. Nov. 15-Dec. 31. 

Fifth Texas State Craft Exhibition, Witte Memorial Museum, San An- 
tonio. Sponsored by Craft Guild of San Antonio. All entries by 
Oct. 12. Nov. 4-25. 

New England Craft Exhibition 1955.* Elliott Hall, Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. Nov. 4-25. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects,* Columbia, S. C. Museum 
of Art. Nov. 4-25. 

American Craftsmen.* Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. Nov. 
11-Dec. 3. 

Nineteenth Ceramic National. Syracuse, N. Y.. Museum of Fine Arts. 
Nov. 4-Dec. 2. 

Crafts Exhibition & Christmas Sale, Pen and Brush Club, 16 E. |Oth 
St., New York City. Nov. 15-Dec. 4. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen Show, Woodmere Art Gallery, 
Philadelphia. Guild members. Jury. Entry fee $2. Work due Oct. 
17-20. For information write Mrs. Ethel Hansen, 3453 Indian Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29. Nov. 4-25. 

25 Years of Fashion Photography, Costume Institute, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Nov. 3—closing indefinite. 

Arts & Crafts Show, Stafford School, Bristol, Conn. Sponsored by 
P.M. department of Bristol Women's Club. Craftsmen invited. For 
information write Mrs. C. T. Broshkevitch, 32 Woodland St., Bristol. 
6 P.M. Nev. 10. 
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Italian Arts & Crafts.* Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
Nov. 4-25. 

American Jewelry & Related Objects, Rochester, N. Y., Memorial 
Art Gallery. Sponsored by Hickock Company of Rochester and 
organized by the Art Gallery. Nov. 9-Dec. 2. 

Venetian Decorative Arts, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Back- 
ground material for The Venetian Tradition exhibition also shown 
at Museum. Nov. 2-Jan. 9. 

Art for the Fairmount Temple, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 
Objects created especially for new temple in Beachwood, Ohio, 
on view before final installation in the Temple. Includes tapestries 
fashioned by Rattner. Nov. 14-Dec. 9. 

Eighth Annual South Jersey Arts & Crafts Show, Haddon Fortnightly 
Clubhouse, Kings Highway East & Grove St., Haddonfield. Spon- 
sored by Junior Section of the Haddon Fortnightly. All exhibitors 
participating required to demonstrate their own art or craft. Those 
interested in renting booth space write Mrs. Charles Langner, Jr., 
236 Bewley Rd., Haddonfie'd, N. J. Nov. 27-29. 

Finnish Crafts.* Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. Nov. 4-Jan. 3. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition of Crafts, Milwaukee, Wisc., Art In- 
stitute. Co-sponsored by the Wisconsin Designer Craftsmen and 
Milwaukee Art Institute. Open to craftsmen now residing in Wis- 
consin or having lived there for one year during past five years. 
Entries close Oct. 18. For information write Museum or Harold 
A. Milbrath, 3218 N. 87th St., Milwaukee 16, Wisc. Nov. 1-29. 

Connecticut Craftsmen Christmas Sales, Sterling House Community 
Center, Stratford. Nov. 26-Dec. 8. 

Fabrics by Designer-Weavers of Washington, D. C. The Artists’ Mart 
1361 Wisconsin Ave. Pottery by Alexander Giampetro. Nov. 4-30. 

Homespun Weaving Guild, Louisville, Ky., Marine Hospital. Various 
crafts of patients to be exhibited with the work of quild members. 
Nov. 12-13. 

DECEMBER 

Christmas Sales. Sheraton Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Sponsored 
by Capital District Crafts Guild. Dec. 6. 

Eleventh Annual Area Exhibit, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 
D. C. All craftsmen, 16 years or older, now living within 50-mile 
radius of Washington, eligible. Entries due about Oct. 12 and 1/3. 
Dec. I-Jan. 20. 

Italian Arts & Cratts.* Texas Western College, El Paso. Dec. 9-Jan. 9. 

New England Craft Exhibition.* Birmingham, Ala., Museum of Art. 
Dec. 9-Jan. 2. 

snpetene Jewelry & Related Objects.* Springfield, Mo., Art Museum. 

ec. 9-31. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
+ Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 





Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 


Only four guilds can be added to the Directory of 
Weavers’ Guilds in this issue because questionnaires 
have not been returned from others which have been 
organized recently. Before listing a guild, we must have 
received a completed guild questionnaire and the name of 
a permanent information chairman. We cannot list 
changes in officers because of lack of space. Guild ques- 
tionnaire forms will be sent on request. 

Publication of the Directory began in the Fall, 1953, 
issue and additions followed in Winter 1953-1954, Spring 
1955, Summer 1955, Fall 1955, and Spring 1956. The 
Directory is now published in the Spring and Fall issues. 

Canada 
Georgetown Weavers Guild. Mrs. D. Charles, R. R. 3, 
Georgetown, Ont. 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque Handweavers’ Guild. Mrs. Harry Clark, 
119-40 St. N. W., Albuquerque. 
Oregon 
Umpqua Weaver's Guild. Mrs. Roy Barnhart, 1324 
N. E. Malheur, Roseburg. 
Washington 
Kitsap County Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Ralph W. Winder, 
125 S. Lafayette, Bremerton. 
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EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 





Left, Drapery by Marion Stewart, Claremont, Calif. Has 
mohair loop and wool loops warp in gray, white chenille 
stripes in weft. Mrs. Stewart is instructor in handweav- 
ing at Scripps College. Right, fabric in raw silk, rich, 
dark brown with black stripes, by Madge Friedman, 
Chicago. 


Craftsmanship in a Changing World, the exhibition 
opening the new Museum of Contemporary Crafts in 
New York, features unique works in both established 
and experimental forms by almost 250 invited craftsmen. 
It includes some designs in textiles and other crafts 
which are now in machine production. The exhibition will 
continue through November 4. 

The first museum in the country to be devoted solely 
to the work of craftsmen, it is part of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council which is headed by Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb and represents the culmination of 16 years’ activity 
in the interests of American craftsmen. 

Woven fabrics are the work of 36 handweavers or 
weaver-designers. Reproductions of many of the textiles 
already have appeared in earlier issues of Handweaver 
& Craftsman. The range of weaving includes everything 
from purely ornamental wall hangings to handsome ap- 
parel fabrics, a variety of draperies, casements, upholstery 
fabrics, and rugs representative of commissions the ex- 
hibitors have been executing over the past few years. 

Woven textiles (hand and power) by the following 
were shown: California, Mark Adams, Trude Guermon- 
prez, Hal Painter, San Francisco; Ida Dean Grae, Mill 
Valley; Maria Kipp, Los Angeles; Miriam Leefe, Sau- 
salito; Martha Pollock, Beverly Hills; Lea Van P. 
Miller, Ed Rossbach, Kay Sekimachi, Berkeley ; Marion 
Stewart, Claremont: Connecticut, Anni Albers, New 
Haven: Illinois, Charlotte K. Engle, Madge Friedman, 
Lillian Garrett, Else Regensteiner and Julia McVicker, 
Lenore Tawney, all of Chicago: Iowa, Roy Ginstrom, 
Cedar Falls; Maine, Clarissa Rinaker, Liberty: Mich- 
igan, Richard Arthur Abell, Birmingham; Alexander 
Girard for Herman Miller Fabrics, Zeeland : New Hamp- 
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shire, Thelma Stoner Becherer, West Franklin; Lilly 
E. Hoffmann, Concord; Dorothy Mirth Young, Keane: 
New York, Ruben Eshkanian, Lili Blumenau, Ralph 
Higby (Dorothy Liebes Studio), Isabel Scott Fabrics, 
Dorothy Liebes, Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc., Lunderowski 
for Arundell Clarke, New York City; Karl Laurell, 
Rochester: Pennsylvania, Muriel Barnes, Philadelphia : 
Tennessee, Jeanette Householder, Chattanooga: Ver- 
mont, Harriet R. Howe, Brandon. Examples of silk 
screen, batik, and needlework also were shown. 

David R. Campbell, director of the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts and executive vice-president 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council, was the architect 
for the new Museum. He has transformed one of New 
York’s most depressing brownstones into a spacious, 
well-lighted structure ideally suited to show handcraft 
to the maximum advantage. The street floor, with a 
mezzanine gallery, provides the formal exhibition space, 
with glass walls front and rear and a small terrace at the 
back. On the other floors are a conference room, a 
library, a luncheon room with terrace, and offices. Hand- 
craft is used throughout in furnishings and is also dis- 
played throughout the building, as well as in the gal- 
leries. Objects are thus seen in actual use. The entire 
Museum has been set up to provide the most satisfactory 
setting for objects of handcraft mainly created for the 
home. 

The installation was designed by Thomas S. Tibbs, 
director of the Museum. The exhibition includes 312 
pieces. Mr. Tibbs formerly was director of the Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, Galleries and organized interesting 
craft shows there. 

Commenting on the position of the craftsman at 
present Mr. Tibbs said in his introduction to the cata- 
log: “The resurgence of the crafts within the framework 
of the industrial age is not without profound implications. 
Today’s professional craftsman as an artist, designer and 
worker in materials has regained the time honored po- 
sition of respect which craftsmen before the Industrial 
Revolution commended, and his works are sought as true 
art forms expressing his own time. While widespread and 
serious participation in the crafts as an avocation is of 
vital significance socially, its level of artistic and tech- 
nical achievement is making great strides, largely through 
the efforts of professional craftsmen-teachers. . . . The 
exhibition is designed to feature the unique work of the 
craftsman in both its established and experimental forms, 
and stemming from the several spheres in which he may 
function as a craftsman-teacher, as the operator of a 
production business, as a designer-craftsman for industry, 
and as an increasingly important participant in contem- 
porary architecture.” 

The real drama of the development of contemporary 
crafts, he notes, is to be found in the realization that they 
are not stagnant items of tradition nor victims of fashion- 
able cliches but a means to future accomplishments. 





An award for tapestry with a Canadian theme has been 
announces? by the London District Weavers, London, 
Ontario, Canada, for the Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
Canadian Handweaving to be held in the London Art 
Gallery and Museum in February, 1957. The tapestry 
must be in traditional French weave, either high or low 
warp. High warp requires use of a tapestry loom while 
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NOMOTTA YARNS 


Nationwide Trading Company 
wishes to announce that, 
owing to production difficulties, 
the Nomotta line of handweaving yarns 
will be temporarily withdrawn from sale. 
We wish to express our appreciation 
to the many handweavers 
who have ordered our products 
and to assure them that 
we will make every attempt to overcome 
our problems as quickly as possible 
so that the line can be reinstated 
at some future date. 





LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform 4” strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
Sandalwood and Ebony for weaving unusual and smart looking place mats, 
lamp shades, screens, etc. 

Send self-addressed envelope today for price list and free samples. 


WOODCREST, INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 675 Bellevue, Washington 








FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~ EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 


FRAMES and REEDS 


Write for Price List 


















Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


EMMONS DIVISION 
1R-a LAWRENCE, MASS. 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





anew Yenumne WIVE N 
ems ARELS 


15. for $1.50 25 for $2.00 50 for $3.00 


Now you can have the very finest quality in your personal labels 
—beautiful two-color designs woven right into the luxurious beige 
color fabric. A genuine woven label with your name imprinted in 
fast color in handsome script letters. Available in 1%4"' and 5%" 
widths. Designs also for sewing, knitting, etc. 7-10 day delivery. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. Please print order and style number plainly. 


CHARM WOVEN LABELS © P.O. BOX 2264, Portland 14, Ore. 











Above. A subtle interplay of color and technique was 
used to produce the plaid in this casement fabric by 
James W. Baughman and shown at A.J.D. Big Show, 
San Francisco. Woven of black, turquoise and violet 
perle cotton, gauze weave was used in horizontal stripes 
and spot weave in vertical stripes that form the outline 
of the squares. 

Below. Dress fabric by Dorothy Piercy combined 
knitting ribbon, wool, raw silk, and novelty rayon in 
browns and grays to produce a taupe color. A double 
weave, the weft rows where ribbon was wrapped around 
warp, were packed by fabric woven with the raw silk. 
Between these rows, the fabric was of single thickness. 
Result 1s a light-weight fabric with good draping quali- 
ties. Award at the Richmond Art Center last spring and 
a purchase award at the California State Fair, Sacra- 
mento. 


low warp may be done on any floor loom. All weft 
threads must be interlocked, with no slits in the web 
allowed. Any desired combination of threads may be 
used, net necessarily native. The design may be either 
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pictorial or floral but realistic in interpretation. In all 
other categories, work must be done in 1956 but this 
provision will not apply to tapestry. However, it is hoped 
that pieces will be of fairly recent weaving. They must 
of course be of bona fide ownership. The maximum size 
is set at 36 inches, with a minimum of 20 inches. The 
object of the award is to stimulate interest in an old tech- 
nique as well as in design and use of color. Needle- 
point (petit or gros) is not eligible. Mrs. G. G. Newton 
of Hyde Park, Ontario, is convenor of the convention. 





Tapestry, Norwegian technique, adapting a design 
from an ancient Peruvian tapestry, “Llama Faces,” by 
Mrs. Harold Apnes, Northern California Conference of 
Handweavers, San Jose. W eft, silk stockings in half-inch 
strips, color removed and dyed in red, green, gold, bluc, 
gray, grayed-violet, pink. Detail shows one repeat. 





The Contemporary Handweavers of Texas met for 
the seventh annual convention in San Antonio, April 
27 and 28. The general session and style show were 
held at the Marion Koogler McNay Art Institute and 
the juried show was effectively hung in two of the Insti- 
tute’s beautiful galleries, where it was open to the public 
as one of the Institute’s exhibits until May 19. Miss 
Lula E. Smith of the State University of Iowa, co- 
author of Contemporary Handweaving, was the principal 
speaker. 

The exhibit included 90 entries by 40 member weavers 
and was judged in eight classes. All wearing apparel was 
presented and judged in the style show. Outstanding 
yardages were included in the drapery, upholstery, suit 
and coat fabrics classifications. Dress fabrics, linens, ac- 
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SABINA EASY 
SECTIONAL WINDING 






Left, SPOOL RACK 
Right, TENSIONER & : = “SP Ra 
ROCKING SEAT BENCH SABINA FOLDING LOO 

WINDING a sectional warp-beam is an easy, quick, one- 
person chore with the SABINA “Unit of 3”. Regular price $24.50. 
Special Price $23.00 postpaid with this ad. 


Front folds down for convenient threading. Bench brings 
weaving comfort. 


By makers of the SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Avenue on Highway No. 3 





WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 


A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 814" x 10%2°—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 
if check is with order. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 





A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


herald 


ooms 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 


JUTA-CORD 


anew yarn in magnificent colors 


Exclusive with us in the U. S.—yarn of 
imported, selected-fibre Jute for weav- 
ing, rug-hooking, room dividers, other 
decorating uses. Hailed as intriguing 
news for fashion items, too—belts, hand- 
bags, totes etc. 

In sixteen exquisite designer-decorator colors. 

20/2 Jute Yarn, 150 yds., 1/2 Ib. spools $1.25 ea. Post pd. 

Send self-addressed envelope for free color card. 
KELBAR SALES INC. 
P. O. Box 1685 Grand Central Station, New York 17 








cessories, and household accessories composed the other 
classifications. 

In general the exhibit indicated increased use of multi- 
harness techniques and of synthetic yarns, chiefly in com- 
bination with other fibers. While the display was spiced 
by occasional vivid colored entries, warm muted shades 
were in the majority. The design in many of the pieces 

(Continued on page 58) 
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oe a eet oe 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


¢ Tinsel © Elastic © Raftia «© Plastic 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. we. 


ly, Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 








840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s for handweaving we have it”’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ 


nstruction and the 


nal prog 
1 write the K i rar 


nat eg 
SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
65 Plymouth Avenue, S¢« Rochester 8, New York 


BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 
CREATIVE 


Homecras 


A handweaving magazine that is indispensable to all who 
handweave. Widen your interest in handweaving to include 
new ideas, designs etc. from British Handweavers. Formerly 
the "Handweaver & Spinner" and now restyled and double 
its size to include other homecrafts. Just send $1.00 for four 
future copies. 

SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 

CcoPY FUTURE ISSUES BACK ISSUES 

25 cents $3.00 $1.00 

HOMECRAFTS, 44 A, WORSHIP ST., LONDON E.C.2, ENG. 


For all whe 
CREATE e TEACH 
STUDY @ ADMIRE 





Handweaving Instruction 


Day & Boarding Students 

Looms & Supplies 

Ceramics e@ All Crafts 
BLACK CREEK CRAFTS 


RD 2, Sussex, N. J. 
Vernon 55-4827 








Vernon Vauer 
Sussex County NJ 





Contemporary Handweavers, Texas. Reading down. 

Detail, linen tablecloth, Gail Redfield, West Lafayette, 
Ind. First, linen, best in natural fiber. Woven in 10- 
harness Bronson lace, with warp of 40/2 natural linen, 
set one per dent for plain areas and 2 per dent for pattern 
in 20-dent reed. Weft, same. 

Upholstery, Rudolph Fuchs, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. First, upholstery, best in synthetic 
fiber. Plain weave with warp of brown perle cotton, gray 
soft cotton and rayon flake set 16 per inch. Weft, gray 
rayon boucle, gray cotton and rayon flake. 

Detail, Drapery, dark stripe in fret design, Mrs. Annis 
Jefferson, Ft. Worth. First, drapery, best in show. Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman prize. Original 6-block Summer and 
Winter threading. Warp, combination wool and orlon 
yarn, 50 per cent of each, set 18 per inch. Weft, tabby 
of Dynel, pattern, 20/2 jade cotton, gray boucle, and gold 
metallic in same shed. 
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Ten weavers won cash awards and 
30 won places in the 29th National 
High School Art Exhibition, spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines, New 
York. Weaving again was sponsored 
by Lily Mills, Shelby, North Caro- 
lina. The national show again was 
held at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Judges for textiles were: Derwin 
W. Edwards, chairman, art education 
department, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; Carolyn S. Howlett, head 
of the art education department, Art 
Institute of Chicago and Karl Laurell, 
School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester, New York, Institute of 
Technology. 

Mr. Laurell, who served on the 
jury two years ago noted the rapid 
growth of the public school art pro- 
gram. “The large percentage of truly 
individual creative work (in the 
show ) which indicates that the teach- 
ers are leading their students to a 
thinking process was most exciting. 
... It was a delight to see that tech- 
nical mastery is also being developed.” 

Miss Howlett commented on the 
high quality of the weaving, especially 
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Prize winning weaving in the 1956 
National High School Art Exhibi- 
tion, listing student weaver, school 
and teacher. 

Top left to right. Joanne Siemssen, 
17, Franklin H. S., Portland, Ore., 
Mrs. Evelyn W. Arnold; Jeanette 
Mange, 17, Birmingham, Mich, 
H. S., Mrs. Margaret Nichols; Dar- 
leen Page, 18, Franklin H. S., Port- 
land, Ore., Mrs. Arnold. 

Center. Marilyn Smith, 17, West 
Seattle, Wash., H. S.. Mrs. Gail Mc- 
Donnell ; Ledith Miller, 18, Milby Sr. 
H. S., Houston, Tex., Mrs. Mary E. 
Heickmann; Christel Nielsen, 19, 
Hi. S. of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass., Mrs. Sophie Levenson; Patri- 
cia David, 14, Horace Mann Jr. 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla., Olah Little. 

Bottom. Lynda Smith, 14, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Jr. H. S. Hester E. 
Preston; Lois Shaw, 17, Franklin 
H. S., Portland, Ore., Mrs. Arnold; 
Susan Erwin, 15, Kingswood School, 
Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
Mrs. Lillian Holm. 


at the high school level. As a whole it 
showed “respect for the contempo- 


rary spirit with resourceful use of a 
variety af materials to achieve tex- 
tures and patterns. Craftsmanship of 
professional caliber indicates that 
most of the fabrics were probably pro- 
duced on good, sturdy looms, not on 
toy or gadget looms.” 

High school students submitted 
about 175,000 entries this year from 
all 48 states and U. S. possessions. 
About 38,000 pieces won places in re- 
gional exhibitions. Fifteen hundred 
entries were selected for the national 
show, of which 500 won cash prizes. 





British Columbia 


, : 

Weavers’ Guild 

The annual sale and exhibition of 
the British Columbia Weavers’ Guild 
held in the Kerrisdale Community 
Centre, Vancouver, B. C. May 11 and 
12, was opened by Mrs. Fred Hume, 
wife of the mayor of Vancouver. 
Later she was joined by Alderman 
Anna Sprott, long interested in the 
Weavers’ Guild. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Why be satisfied with less than the best? 
OWN A 


NORWOOD LOOM 


Rigid, Yet Folds for Convenience 
RISING SHED SECTION BEAM 
22” 30” 40” 50” 

4 to 12 Harnesses 


Write to your Agent or 


NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 


Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





e To Our Customers 


We thank you very much for the many letters praising our 
yarns and our methods of doing business. Thank you again. 


e To Our Potential Customers 


We buy overstocked inventories at a great saving and pass 
it along to you handweavers. Try us and see. 


Our new address 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


136 Shirley Drive RFD Manville Post Office 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





Maysville Rug Filler & Maysville Carpet Warp 
Complete stock of FLOOR LOOMS. 2-harness and 4-harness, 


including the semi-automatic Weaver’s Friend loom. 
Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 


Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM CO. BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 


RIGBY 


CG loth Stripping 
MACHINES 


Many fine woven fabrics are made from materials 
cut on our cloth stripping machines. 

"RIGBY" cutting machines are made in seven models 
from single strip hand operated cutters to 42 strip motor 
driven units. 








For additional information write: 


HOWARD A. BURDWOOD, INC. 


120 Thadeus Street South Portland, Maine 
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Above. Lampshade, Joshua tree fiber on grape-root 


base, by Blanche Bonat. Sweepstakes, Handweaver & 
Craftsman prize, exhibition of Desert Weavers and 
Ceramists at the Art Center, Phoenix, Arizona, in April. 

Below. Striped tweed, with draft, by Mrs. Bonat. 
Third award, yardage. Warp: beige cashmere and nylon, 
sett 24 per inch; weft, 100 per cent cashmere in beige, 
black, and red. The show attracted many visitors. 
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No. 1. Left to right. Drapery, Margaret Beiszer ; drapery, 
first weaving award, Rebecca Kent; upholstery, Doris 
Clement; tablecloth, second weaving award, Elizabeth 
Stevens ; dress fabric, Marian Tallmadge ; drapery, Eliza- 
beth Stevens. Described in text. 


Weaving in the 
Finger Lakes Exhibition 


by RUTH DUNLOP CURREY 


Thirty weavers were represented in the 26th annual 
Rochester Finger Lakes exhibition at the Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery in May. There were 444 entries 
accepted out of 1474 received from the 19 counties of 
Western and Central New York, which included paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints, ceramics, enamels, jewelry, silver- 
ware, wooden ware, cabinet work, and weaving. Members 
of the jury of selection and award were: Robert Gwath- 
mey, artist, printmaker and instructor at the Cooper 
Union Art School, Abraham Rattner, artist and instruc- 
tor, New School for Social Research, both of New York, 
and Gordon M. Smith, director, the Albright Art Gal- 
lery, Buffalo. 

In the weaving classification the first prize, given by 
the Rochester Weavers Guild, was awarded to Rebecca 
Kent, who is a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Textiles at the School for American Crafts- 
men. Her winning entry was a casement hanging in 
which she used a 12/2 natural linen warp for 7” warp 
pattern stripes, and an unusual assortment of yarns for 
the rougher textured tabby stripes of smaller widths. 
These yarns were mohair, rayon, 2-ply and duppioni 
silk, linen and nylon cord. The pattern areas were 
threaded to her own adaptation of an old linen weave, 
abbreviated and converted from a weft to a warp pattern. 
It required nine harnesses and ten treadles for the weav- 
ing. The weft was a 10/1 light blue and a 20/1 gray 
linen wound together on one bobbin. (No. 1) 

The second Weavers Guild award was made to Eliza- 
beth Stevens, Rochester, for a tablecloth and placemat, 
woven of 10/2 linen in 3” warp stripes, alternated with 
7” stripes of white rayon novelty and silver cord. (No. 
1) Another of her five entries was a wool drapery of 
“quiet elegance.” The warp was a very fine undyed 
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with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 

#5 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D. 


About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 





LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. FA-56, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
IT re 


94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








for the HANDWEAVER 


A GIFT CERTIFICATE 


FROM THE 
NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER 
Loom rental, yarn, weaving supplies or equipment 
. . perfect gifts for the handweaver. $5 and up. 
Let your friends or relatives select a gift theyll 
really enjoy for Christmas or any gift occasion. 
@ GIVE THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE 
A CUSTOM WOVEN GIFT 
Bow ties $2.50 — Guest towels $2.50 
Also: stoles, hostess aprons, pillows. Write for more 
information or send check or money order to: 


NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER 
419 N. State Chicago 10, Illinois 


BEAVER LOOMS 


Four Harness, Jack type Folding Looms made of American Black 
Walnut with rubbed oil finish. Sturdy for heavy warps yet perfectly 
balanced for fine weaves. For details write 

BEAVER SUPPLY COMPANY 
1440 No. Garfield Springfield Ohio 
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COLORAMA IN WOOL 
& WORSTED YARNS 






FOR 
TAPESTRIES—PETIT POINTS—RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT & WEAVING 
USE 
PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS 
SMYRNA YARN 
PAT RUG YARN 


Over 250 Colors with more than Five shade 
variations to each color. 


If not available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


10 W. 33rd Street 
Dept. H, New York 1 
(Samples on request) 





NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddies, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
Complete instructions for assem- WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 
bling and operating. Shipping Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs. . . all for $100 and covers. Sell your products. Earn 
F.0.B. Davenport. money with your hobby. 


Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-4, lowa 








ie. / 








BERTA FREY 
158 West 22nd Street, New York 11, New York 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 





wool, set at 30 ends to the inch and at 60 ends to the inch 
alternately. As the weft was a gold wool the effect was 
of gold vertical stripes in the areas using the wider 
setting, and white vertical stripes in the 60-per-inch 
setting. Narrow bands of white rayon and metallic were 
placed at the edges of the warp stripes and at 5” in- 
tervals in the weft for an overplaid effect. The variation 
in tension between the wool yarns and the rayon formed 
puckered areas for added interest. Perfectly balanced 
weft shots and even selvages were evidence of much 
practice. (No. 1) 

Elizabeth Bacon, Pittsfield, exhibited a shade with 
match-stick bamboo and a gold and natural twist yarn 
for the weft. Her warp stripes were nicely balanced 
blue and white cotton with a solid red area at the center. 

Another shade, or room divider, had been woven by 
Pamela Quick, Rochester, whose warp yarns were an 
excellent color and texture contrast study. (No. 3) 
Textiles in the Finger Lakes Exhibition. Reading down. 

No. 4. Detail of drapery, Elise Baldwin. 

No. 3. Detail of room divider, Pamela Quick. 

No. 2. Detail of fabric by Margaret Beisser. All de- 
scribed in text. 
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Beautiful shades of aqua, blue, gray, green, topaz and 
gold metallic blended in warp yarns of linen, rayon 
novelties, Tensolite and metallic guimpe. A blue jute was 
placed in 1” and 14” stripes in the weft in alternation 
with grey-green raffia, blue linen and silver Lurex 
threads. 

Elise Baldwin, Rochester, entered a handsome length 
of drapery using rich tones of blue, blue-violet, pink- 
lavender and gray in cottons of a wide range of sizes. 
(No. 4) Heavy cupramonium (about the size of a 10/5 
linen) and blue metallic guimpe were excellent texture 
contrasts. Large rectangles of dark blue had been woven 
near the bottom and continued up to the top edge in 
smaller square areas. Miss Baldwin had worked out an 
adaptation of an 8-harness imitation satin (false damask ) 
draft to give the effect of inlaid blocks. 

Also in the drapery entries was a length by Margaret 
Beiszer, another student in her final year at the School 
for American Craftsmen. Her warp was of a pink-beige 
Bernat Dreamspun. She used a controlled beat to place 
the weft of fine gold guimpe, alternated with 3 ends 
of 20/1 black cotton. Tabby areas surrounded pattern 
blocks of varying sizes, placed at irregular intervals 
throughout the length, yet just 6 harnesses and 4 com- 
binations of harnesses were needed for the construction. 
(Nos. 1 & 2) Miss Beiszer also entered a fashion fabric 
in which Eastman Kodak Company’s fiber, a lofted and 
spun chromspun, was used in brown, dark blue-green and 
white novelty, and a black angora, producing a fabric 
with a very elegant hand. 

Rachel Bellamy, of Rochester, exhibited a drapery 
length in which she had used a gold perle cotton and 
beige rayon novelty warp. At 4” intervals she had placed 
a jade green cotton end to give depth to the lace weave 
areas of various sized blocks. The same beige novelty 
was used as filler, giving unity of coloring and a balanced 
weave construction to a fabric which would be pleasing 
in almost any interior. 

Ruth Herron, weaving instructor at the Art Gallery, 
entered a much discussed length of glass curtain in un- 
dyed yarns. Bow knots of a heavy cut chenille had been 
formed across the “spider web” warp of mohair and 
cotton and rayon novelties in a quadruple weave tech- 
nique. The diagonal lines of the bows formed an unusual 
and very pleasing deviation from the usual right angles 
of weaving construction and were woven by an ingenious 
method. Mrs. Herron uses a 20” table loom having a 
beater which could be set on pegs in a first or second 
position. Whenever she placed a shot of heavy chenille, 
she set the beater in the nearest position on the left side 
of the loom and in the second position on the right side, 
to form an angle. Four 20” widths were sewed together, 
giving an 80” casement fabric. Mrs. Herron also 
exhibited a length of skirt material in green handspun 
wool. 

A strikingly handsome tablecloth, contemporary in de- 
sign and color, was woven by Audrey Tuverson, 
Rochester. Black and cat-tail brown 20/2 linen were 
alternated in a 3-and-1, and l-and-3 color effect warp, 
giving wide striped areas. These were crossed by two 
horizontal bands of the same width of silver and gold 
metallic guimpe at the one end and three bands at the 
opposite end to add to the originality of the asymmetrical 


(Continued on page 58) 
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CONTRAMARCHE 
ACTION FOR 
YOUR WEAVING 
PLEASURE 


THROW SHUTTLE 
LOOMS 32” TO 64” 


FLYSHUTTLE LOOMS 
40” TO 80” 


4 TO 16 HARNESSES 


WITH A TRAUB LOOM YOU HAVE THE FINEST 
FREE BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


TWEED 
THE BEST FROM SCOTLAND 


40 shades of the finest imported Scotch Tweed Yarns. 
For complete sample card with full information and 
proper Set-Up, Weave and Finish send $1.00. Sample 
fee refunded with purchase of 2 pounds or more of 
this yarn. 


Pe) ) 3 ae 3 


An adventure for the creative handweaver is the 
beautiful textured wood of California’s exotic Joshua 
Tree. For lamp shades, screens, room dividers, etc. 








Set of Samples 15¢. Write for information. 


PAINTER’S NEW TABLE LOOM 
DESIGNED FOR YOU 


LARGE, CLEAR, RISING SHED. MADE IN MAPLE OR MAHOGANY 








4 TO 8 HARNESS 
15” & 24” WEAVING 
WIDTH 


11” IMPORTED 
HEDDLES 


COMPLETE WG 
WITH 
SHUTTLE & : 
ENTERING rr Zs — 
HOOK : 


LOOM 


Picitows, STUDIO 


2605 East 7 Street Long Beach 4, Calif. 
CLOSED ON SUNDAYS & MONDAYS 
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MARY M. ATWATER 


Mary Meigs Atwater, whose in- 
fluential career in handweaving began 
in Basin, Montana, in the early nine- 
teen hundreds, died in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, September 6. The widow of 
Maxwell W. Atwater, a mining en- 
gineer, she was 78 years old. Al- 
though she retired from many activi- 
ties in 1946 she continued to lecture 
and teach until shortly before her 
death. Last summer she was co-escort 
on one of T. H. Hewitt’s Mexican 
Arts and Crafts tours. 


Mrs. Atwater was born February 
28, 1878, in Rock Island, Illinois. She 
attended Miss Wheeler’s school in 
Providence, Rhode Island, was a stu- 
dent at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and later studied art in Paris. After 
their marriage in 1905 the Atwaters 
went to Basin, a mining community. 
Her interest in handwoven fabrics be- 
gan with the study of an old coverlet 
belonging to the wife of a mine off- 
cial. She obtained a loom, taught her- 
self to weave, and then began to teach 
women in the community who had 
had few outside interests. She began 
her study of Central and South Amer- 
ican textiles on the many trips to 
various countries she made with her 
husband. She introduced many tex- 
tiles from those areas to weavers in 
this country. 


During World War I she served as 
an occupational therapist in Army 
hospitals on the West Coast and later 
at a hospital in Illinois. While she 
was teaching injured service men to 
weave, pioneering in the new profes- 
sion of occupational therapy, she be- 
gan to publish articles on weaving, 
and later, as a result of the many in- 
quiries she received, pamphlets and 
blueprints of weaving patterns. Prac- 
tically no information on handweaving 
was available at that time. Her book 
on card weaving was the first on that 
subject and is still in use as are many 
therapeutic techniques she introduced. 

Because of the growing interest in 
handweaving she organized the 
Shuttle-Craft Guild, the first weavers’ 
guild in the United States, offered the 
Shuttle-Craft correspondence course, 
and began to publish the monthly 
Shuttle-Craft Bulletin which she 
edited for 22 years. The Shuttle-Craft 
services were first established in Seat- 
tle, Washington. Mrs. Atwater later 
opened a studio in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and then returned to Basin. 
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In 1946 she retired from the Shuttle- 
Craft activities and selected Mrs. 
Harriet Tidball, now of Kelseyville, 
California, to succeed her. 

She was the author of The Shuttle- 
Craft Book of American Hand-W eav- 
ing, first published in 1926 and for a 
long time almost the only available 
source of information on handweav- 
ing. After many reprints, a revised 
edition was published in 1951, to 
which she added many new weaves 
from Central and South America. 
The earlier book dealt with the de- 
velopment of handweaving and Early 
American weaves. Her most recent 
book is Byways in Hand-Weaving, 
dealing with * and for- 
eign weaves. 

Mrs. Atwater’s interest in this 
magazine was deeply appreciated and 
we were most grateful for the friend- 
ly letter she sent shortly after the first 
issue was published. We were happy 
to publish several articles by her— 
A Quarter Century of Handweavers’ 
Progress, Spring, 1951, at the time 
the revised edition of The Shuttle- 
Craft Book of American Hand- 
Weaving was published; Texture 
Weaving—What and Why, Winter 
1950-1951; What and Why of 
“Inkle,” Spring, 1952 and A Prac- 
tical Weave for Rugs, Spring, 1954. 

In observance of Mrs. Atwater’s 
75th birthday in 1953, this magazine 
published articles dealing compre- 
hensively with her career and her in- 
fluence on American Handweaving 
by Harriet Tidball and Florence E. 
House. Miss House, herself a pioneer 
in the craft, said of Mrs. Atwater: 
“When she began her career in 1915 
she probably little realized what an 
influence in the weaving world she 
was to become. We have much to 
think about and be grateful for when 
we consider how many thousands of 
men and women are weaving because 
of her.” (Winter, 1952-1953). 

For the last nine years Mrs. At- 
water lived in Salt Lake City where 
her studio in a modern log cabin at- 
tracted many visitors, including well- 
known weavers and designers. She is 
survived by a son and two daughters, 
and several grandchildren. 


‘small weaves” 


MILO GALLINGER 


Milo Gallinger, designer and build- 
er of looms for 22 years and manager 
of Gallinger Crafts Loom Shop, East 
Berlin, Pennsylvania, died April 27 





of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Mr. Gallinger was born Septem- 
ber 3, 1890, at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan. He was a mechanic and designer 
of furniture in his younger years. He 
became interested in the improvement 
of the home loom when, in 1933, he 
was chosen as head of the men’s craft 
department of the Hartland, Michi- 
gan, Area Project, an educational 
project planned to improve the eco- 
nomic status of the townspeople of the 
region. On this project Mrs. Gal- 
linger designed fabrics to be woven 
for sale and taught the women hand- 
weaving. Together the Gallingers op- 
erated a highway gift shop, a school 
of weaving at Howell, the county 
seat, and a loom factory at Hartland. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Gallinger left 
Hartland in the summer of 1944 to 
return to Pennsylvania the shop was 
turned over to the townspeople who 
still operate it and weave for main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Gallinger now turned his at- 
tention to the improvement of the 
loom. He not only spent many years 
perfecting his loom but also consulted 
with trained engineers on its balance 
and parts. He also investigated the 
needs of schools for the handicapped, 
both crippled, and deaf and blind, and 
after adding certain features on their 
recommendations, found that regular 


home weavers wanted these same 
conveniences. He also studied the 
loom from the standpoint of easy 


handling for long production. Among 
his inventions was a warping creel 
with which 50 yards of warp can be 
put on a loom in approximately an 
hour. He long had regarded warping 
as a bottleneck which prevented a 
free flow of fabrics. 

Mr. Gallinger was asked to build 
looms for multiple operation by the 
state department at Lansing. One of 
these looms was 20 feet wide and op- 
erated by five girls. They made rugs 
for the state capitol and furnished the 
governor’s office with handwovens. 
Also the necktie weavers of New 
Mexico came to him for the building 
of their fly-shuttle looms, and he 
equipped them with over a dozen 
looms for commercial production. 
These were large looms with mechani- 
cal devices for automatic warp re- 
lease. Mr. Gallinger’s ability as a loom 
maker was recognized by Crompton 
Knowles, makers of textile machinery, 
who told the United States govern- 
ment of his work. This resulted in an 
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order for 300 looms to go overseas 
for the development of small home 
weaving industries in the rehabilita- 
tion of war-torn countries after 
World War II. At home, he perfected 
the action of his own looms. 

He is survived by his wife, Osma 
Gallinger. She will continue his work, 
with the same trained woodworkers 
making the looms. Mrs. Gallinger is 
director of Creative Crafts School of 
Handweaving at East Berlin and the 
author of The Joy of Handweaving. 


s3EORGE E. PARISEAU 
Major George Emory Pariseau, 
74, of Bethesda, Maryland, a retired 
Army doctor who was well-known to 
weavers throughout the United 
States, died July 29 at Walter Reed 
General. Hospital. Burial 
Arlington National Cemetery. 
Dr. Pariseau was retired from his 
post as registrar in Fitzsimmons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colorado, in 
1922 because of ill health. Until about 
nine years ago he did research for a 
medical publication in Bethesda. 


was in 


Following his second retirement 
weaving became his most important 
hobby, an interest shared by his wife, 
the former Grace Olive Preble of 
Boston. Dr. Pariseau built five looms 
in the last eight years and had in- 
vented an unusual one-treadle loom 
(Handweaver & Craftsman Summer 
1952) which he was in the process of 
converting to electrical operation so 
that it might be more useful to handi- 
capped persons. He was a member 
of the Potomac Craftsmen. 

He had one of the largest collec- 
tions of weaving drafts in the coun- 
try and was bringing an old weaving 
book up to date at the time of his 
death. His article on Weaver Rose in 
the Winter, 1954-55, issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman presented a 
great deal of unpublished information 
about the last of the itinerant weavers 
in the United States. Dr. Pariseau 
had more than 300 of Weaver Rose’s 
drafts and all of the drafts, some 
3,000, from the Laura M. Allen col- 
lection. 

He was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and received the degree of 
Doctor of Pharmacy from Massa- 
chusetts College of Medicine in 1904 
and Doctor of Medicine from Tufts 
Medical School in 1909. He entered 
the Army as medical officer after 
serving as interne in the Marine Hos- 
pital at Chelsea, Massachusetts. He 
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served in Panama and various United 
States posts for several years and 
in France in World War I, where he 
was made an officer of the French 
Academy with Silver Palms. He is 
survived by his wife, a son, a daugh- 
ter and several grandchildren. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


deep burgundy shade, which has the 
unmistakable quality of the fabrics 
from the Weavers of Rabun, Rabun 
Gap, Georgia. 

Jack Lenor Larsen’s handwoven 
entry is a handsome piece of up- 
holstery fabric in black leather, fea- 
tured at the Upholstery in Leather ex- 
hibition at last winter’s furniture mar- 
ket in Chicago. Leather, vinyl, and 
nylon are woven in a twill variation. 
Monica Bella Broner’s rug, woven of 
wool, cotton, and fur strips, also was 
shown in Chicago. 

Hella Skowronski of Bellevue, 
Washington, uses natural silk and 
mohair for an unusual casement fab- 
ric in a variation of double weave. 
One side is done in plain weave and 
the other comprises a loose warp 
caught at intervals, giving an ex- 
tremely airy effect. Roy Ginstrom, 
Cedar Falls, lowa, shows a fabric for 
screens or casements called Scallops 
with the design in openwork result- 
ing from hand tied warp thread 
groupings. 

Lilly E. Hoffman of Concord, New 
Hampshire, uses natural cotton, vis- 
cose, and jute in natural shades for 
a pleasing heavy drapery. Two, of 
Geraldine Funk’s designs for window 
shades and using various 
tropical fibers are shown. These were 
done for the Puerto Rico Industrial 
Development Company. Upholstery 
from Norman Loring, Rancocas Fab- 
rics, Burlington, New Jersey, is in 
basket weave using red and purple 
wool effectively. 


screens 


Now, as in times past textiles are 
made both “for the most mundane 
and most exalted moments of life,” to 
quote Miss Daniel’s catalog note. 
“Textile design,” she goes on to say, 
“if it is to be more than a superficial 
pandering to fashion, requires sensi- 
tivity and an awareness of a contem- 
porary language of vision as much as 
it requires a comprehension of mate- 
rials and technology. It must also be 
guided by an intelligent understand- 
ing of the possibilities inherent in 


mass production, and the designer 
often has to function as a member 
of a team. . . . To its credit, the in- 
dustry has made available an enor- 
mous variety of fabrics in all price 
ranges. It has improved the per- 
formance and consequently the pleas- 
ure we derive from textiles. But too 
often sales promotion leads manufac- 
turers to abandon their best work for 
the merely different. . . . The textile 
industry in the United States has not 
yet learned to value its accomplish- 
ments.” 





Swedish Weaving 


This textbook on weaving sets 
forth step by step the course of in- 
struction used by the famous Swedish 
teacher and designer Ulla Cyrus in 
her own teaching. The book starts 
with the preparation of the warp, the 
pre-sleying, beaming, upper tie-up 
and treadle tie-up. She divides weav- 
ing into three movements—throwing 
the shuttle, beating and treadling. 
The tabby weaves, the twill, satin 
weaves, rep weaves, weaves with un- 
even surface textures, combined 
weaves, overshot, backed fabrics and 
double weaves are explained in detail 
text and numerous illustrations. New 
weaves and color effects may be 
achieved “without following any def- 
inite rules.” The various techniques 
used in tapestry weaves are given. 
The procedures when analyzing a 
sample, calculating a set and figuring 
the yarn required are outlined. Spe- 
cial attachments are listed and the 
book closes with a 1,000 word Eng- 
lish-Swedish weaving 
words and phrases. The very reada- 
ble text is accompanied by two hun- 
dred figures, drafts and illustrations 
of designs, procedure and equipment. 


glossary of 


Miss Cyrus is director of weaving 
at the Textile Institute in Boras, 
Sweden, where many Americans have 
studied. She visited the United States 
several ago and lectured to 
weavers’ guilds and weaving classes. 
Among her important commissions in 


years 


Sweden have been several large 
tapestries. 
Manual of Swedish Hand 


Weaving by Ulla Cyrus. Transla- 
tion by Viola Anderson. Charles 
Branford, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. 6 by 9, 271 pages, illustrated. 
$5.95. 
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A Handweaver’s 


Jacquard Loom 
by PHILIP O. MULKEY 


Jacquard fabrics usually are woven 
on power looms these days but Philip 
O. Mulkey of Louisville, Kentucky, 
added a Jacquard engine, or machine, 
to his 45 inch Leclerc loom. He uses 
it for upholstery fabrics and linens 
and finds such weaving a most fas- 
cinating occupation. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Mulkey are 
weavers. She has a 36 inch 4-harness 
Leclerc loom and specializes in linen. 
Neither has had any formal instruc- 
tion. They read books and have ob- 
served the work of many weavers. 

I first became interested in Jac- 
quard weaving after reading a book 
from the library, printed about 1850, 
which described early Jacquard con- 
struction and card punching. In the 
course of writing several manufac- 
turers of Jacquard supplies, Thomas 














Halton’s Sons of Philadelphia offered 
to sell me a small engine which had 
been used in their laboratory. I 
bought it and was lost. 

To convert my 45-inch 4-harness 
Leclerc removed the lams, 
pedals, harnesses and capes. New 
heavier capes were installed to sup- 
port the angle iron gantry which is 
the base for the engine. As the en- 
gine was designed for power oper- 
ation some parts had to be removed 
and a lever and supports added. A 
cross pedal, wire cable, and the above 
lever operate the engine. Also in- 
stalled were a home-made comber 
board, heck, and card support. I pur- 
chased blank cards, lacing cord, two 
sizes of linen twine, mails, and lin- 
goes. 

Card punching is done by placing 


loom | 


a blank card between two plates 
Above. Dogwood pattern with 
border in 40/2 linen, plain weave 


body and damask (5-thread) pattern 
and border. 

Below. Handbag, lattice, square 
and oval pattern, old gold and beige. 
Fabric in background woven in ropes 
and diamond pattern, 40/2 
double threaded warp and 
weft, white and natural. 


linen, 


double 


Jacquard mechanism, attached to a 
45-inch Leclerc loom, showing the 
cards in place. 


which are kept in true relation by 
dowels. These plates are drilled with 
a full set of holes in proper spacing 
for a full punched card, locating pin 
holes and lacine cord holes. Punches 
(small lengths of drill rod 
sharpened on one end) are placed in 
the appropriate holes for the card to 
be punched and the punches pushed 
through the card with a small hand 
power arbor press. 

The Jacquard engine has 220 
hooks, of which 12 are for selvage. 
The loom is presently tied up in full 
harness with 200 hooks in 6 repeats, 
set at 30 to the inch making a 1212 
thread warp including 6. selvage 
threads on each edge. Selvages are 
punched for plain weave. 

The rebuilding of this loom has 
been a lot of fun and work, with 
many disappointments, and has been 
a real challenge throughout. It gives 
an unlimited choice of weaves and 
patterns but lacks flexibility in chang- 
ing sett and size of material. 

I have considered abandoning the 
full harness and putting on some 
background harness frames which 


steel 
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might allow an easier retieup for dif- 
ferent setts. Tieing several adjoining 
warps to one hook would allow an all- 
over pattern instead of limiting me 
to a repeating pattern. This would 
sacrifice the present sharpness of 
pattern of single thread control. It 
would also limit the weaves to those 
with a pattern and a background. 
While approaching social security 
retirement age, I am an active execu- 
tive in a manufacturing business and 
have an engineering background. Our 
present house which we have occupied 
three years has a special ground floor 
loom room 24 by 22 feet. It contains 
the two looms, electric bobbin winder, 
twisting machine for metallics on 
yarn, warping mill, old spinning 
wheel for atmosphere only, television 
set, work table, special storage 
cabinet with shuttle pigeon holes and 
bobbin binns, desk, telephone, files 


and numerous easy chairs. The 
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draperies are a joint effort of Mrs. 
Mulkey and me, woven in overshot 
with red floss pattern thread on 
natural cotton. B. J. (before Jac- 
quard) I did a lot of wool weaving, 
material for suits and skirts for Mrs. 
Mulkey and our two daughters and a 
sport coat for myself. Mrs. Mulkey 
is always behind with orders for table 
linen (she gives it all away). 

So far on the Jacquard loom | 
have woven the following fabrics: 

The dogwood pattern with border 
illustrated here, in 40/2 linen with 
plain weave body and damask (5 
thread) patterns and borders. 

Ropes and diamond pattern in No. 
5 perle cotton, two colors, 5 thread 
damask. 

Ropes and diamond pattern in 40/2 
linen, double twisted warp and double 
weft, white and natural. 

Lattice, square and oval pattern in 
two colors, old gold and beige, on No. 
5 perle cotton, shown in photograph 
of handbag. I made a large yardage 
of this and upholstered a sofa with 
it. 

Several experiments in 8-thread 
damask and the use of three colors. 





The Jacquard process is an intri- 
cate method of weaving invented by 
Joseph Marie Jacquard of Lyons, 
France, at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Jacquard weaving produces 
elaborate weave effects in the loom 
by a set of perforated strips of card- 


board, punched according to the 
motif, and substituted for the or- 
dinary and restricted number of 
heddle frames and pattern chains. 


These card perforations, in connec- 
tion with rods and cords, regulate the 
raising of the stationary warp thread 
mechanisms. 

The Jacquard loom is a develop 
ment of the old-time draw-loom. 
Various devices had been developed 
preceding Jacquard’s loom, but in 
these the warp ends had to be raised 
and lowered by a weaver’s helper. 
Jacquard received ideas from these 
earlier experimenters and had worked 
on some of the models as a repairer. 
He began to experiment with his own 
ideas about 1787, was interrupted by 
the French Revolution, and _ finally 
produced a loom which was shown at 
an industrial 


exhibition in Paris in 


1801. As a result he was presented to 


Above. Equipment used for punch- 
ing cards. Below. Loom with the 
Jacquard engine in place. 





> IMPORTED YARNS 


Scotch wool—linen—cashmere 
economically priced for the 
hand weaver. 

also novelty yarns and cottons. 


> HAND-SKILL LOOMS 


versatile, new concept in 
handweaving looms. 


> INSTRUCTION 


Our weaving studio is Air Conditioned 
send today for our free brochure 


Nadeau 


HANDWEAVING CENTER 


419 N. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted 
For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portland, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





Napoleon who gave him an annuity. 
The machine was bought by the state 
in 1806. 

The Jacquard machine is a head 
motion for the loom that is placed 
above the loom and takes the place of 
the ordinary head motion that con- 
trols the harness frames. The major 
advantage of the machine is its abil- 
ity to govern or control each single 
thread of warp, instead of a series of 
them as the ordinary harness loom 
does. 

This controlling of each end in the 
warp gives the designer much more 
freedom and latitude to produce 
fancy, large, small and _ intricate 
motifs ; in fact there is no limit to the 
possibilities of design as far as the 
machine is concerned. The only limi- 
tation is in the texture of the yarns 
and the nature and size of the yarns 
employed. 

The Jacquard motion revolution- 
ized the weaving industry. While it 
has limited importance in the pro- 
duction of apparel fabrics, it plays an 
important part in power production 
of contemporary tapestry, brocade, 
brocatelle, damask and figured dress 
goods. The introduction of this loom 
caused widespread unemployment. It 
was estimated that one machine took 
the place of 100 weavers. Riots re- 
sulted in many textile centers. As ad- 
justments were made in the industry, 
workers began to see the advantage 
of the loom and it 
sidered a benefit. 


soon was con- 
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COUNTRYSIDE 
HANDWEAVERS 


Offers a new service 


Have your handwoven yardages 


SILICONED* 
by Manhattan Sponging Works 
of Kansas City Inc. 
For information write to 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
5605 West 6lst Street 


Mission, Kansas 


*A Dow Corning process 





Now there are more fine 
BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 





Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 
Warping reels — warping frames 
String heddles — shuttles 
Benches — reeds — swifts 
raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Bex 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 


Silk — Silk — Silk 
7/2 Spun Douppioni 


A two-ply slub silk, for either Warp or Weft. 
On approximately | Ib. cones, 5800 yds. per Ib. 


Ten glamorous colors and natural. 
. Mustard Gold 7. Mamie Pink 

. Foggy Grey 8. Glacial Blue 

. Biscuit Beige 9. Aquamarine 

. Lily Lavender 10. Jet Black 

Rusty Brown 11. Natural 

. Nautical Navy 


Samples free upon request 
ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS 
632 Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Also, publishers of WARP AND WEFT, a 


monthly weaving bulletin, with a sample swatch 
in each issue. Subscription price $2.50 per year. 





Curwn— 
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A New Publication 
Original Miniature Patterns 
for Hand Weaving 
A collection of 
24 miniature colonial patterns by 
Josephine E. Estes 
Purchase direct $2.50 
524 Watertown St. Newtonville 60, Mass. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN TEXTILE DESIGN 
FOR WEAVERS by Kay Geary. Principles of De- 
sign, Texture, Color and Proportion explained 
and applied to wou problems. Weaving as- 
signments suggested with instructions to aid the 
weaver criticize own work. 

Auxiliary charts on color, texture and dyeing 
included. Price $3.00 _. Order from Yarn 
Depot, 545 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. or Kay 
Geary, 5608 Canary Dr., No. Highlands, Calif. 








Loom Craft Studio 


Garnett January (left) of the 
Craft Studio, Wilmington, 
Ohio, began to make looms in 1942 
and is thought to have put the second 
market. The 
Sabina folding looms were developed 
with home and school use in mind and 
are made in 4-harness counter bal- 


Loom 


folding loom on _ the 


anced and rising shed models. Looms 
with additional frames and extra warp 
beams are made on order. They are 
made of finished kiln dried hard 
wood, equipped with metal ratchets 
and an all-chain tie up, with a sec- 
tional warp beam, and a yardage 
counter. A plain warp beam may be 
substituted. A chain warp 
wound on the sectional beam. He also 
has an especially designed spool rack, 
a tensioner, a rocking seat bench, and 
other equipment. 


may be 


Sabina looms are used widely in 
schools, including those for the handi- 


capped, in hospitals, health associa- 
tions and other community agencies. 
Missionaries in Burma and Korea are 
using them. Individual weavers have 
them in Mexico, Bogota, Colombia, 
and Haiti. 


Assisting Mr. January in loom 
building is George Crowe, who was 
badly crippled in a truck accident. Al- 
though he lost the use of his legs, ex- 
cept when standing with crutches, he 
is able to assemble a loom entirely by 
himself. 

Mrs. January is a 
weaver and teacher. This year she is 
serving 


well-known 


as vice-president and _ pro- 
grain chairman of the Weavers’ Guild 
of Greater Cincinnati. She also will 
conduct a 3-day workshop on orig- 
inal designing for the Guild. One 
Guild program will consist of visits 
to members’ homes, where weaving 
will be on display. The year will close 
with an exhibition in Cincinnati's new 
public library. 
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Display rooms for looms and yarns, Grant Hand Weaving Supply Company. 
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A Family Hobby Becomes a Family Business 
by JAY S. GRANT 


It is now almost seven years since 
my daughters Lanel and Gloria 
bri uught home from school their first 
pieces of handwoven fabric. Having 
been engaged for over 25 years in 
various phases of textiles, | was 
naturally interested in this most 
fascinating art of handweaving. 

One day Lanel said: “Daddy, you 
show a lot of interest in cur weaving. 
We could do a lot more if we had a 
loom of our own at home.” That was 
the start! 

When Summer vacation began, we 
had obtained our first loom and by 
the end of the vacation period we had 
three. Our youngest daughter Shar- 
leen and our son Gerry soon became 
weaving enthusiasts. They received 
help from their older sisters and later 
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enrolled for the course in high school. 
Interest and enthusiasm continued to 
grow until we wound up with nine 
looms in our home. 

The children first wove many prac- 
tical fabrics and gift items for our 
own use and then went into the busi- 
ness of weaving products for sale. 
They also gave weaving lessons to 
many friends and relatives. At one 
time orders, promised for Christmas, 
had accumulated to such a degree that 
two of the Grant girls wove and 
finished eight extra stoles on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

In August, 1952, I became serious- 
ly ill. During the recovery period I 
took a brief course of instruction 
from my daughters and became a 
weaver. I found handweaving relax- 








ORLON 
NYLON 
ACRILAN 


SINGLE & TWO PLY YARNS 
$2.00 PER POUND 
Postpaid 
Samples on Request—Send 25¢ 
SPECIAL PRICES TO INSTITUTIONS 
Send cash or money order to 


RADNOR YARNS, INC. 


237 North Third Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 





ing, even though physical exertion 
was required, and so fascinating that 
I easily could forget my physical and 
mental disturbances. 

It was then that I began to realize 
the many practical applications of 
handweaving and this, coupled with 
the genuine enthusiasm manifested by 
the children, inspired the question: 
“How would you like to see your Dad 
retire as an apparel manufacturing 
executive and all of the family go into 
a handweaving business ?” 

January 1, 1954, a family partner- 
ship was organized, bearing the name 
“Grant Hand Weavers.” Soon a 
second partnership was formed, 
“Grant Hand Weaving Supply Com- 
pany.” Seven Grants comprise the 
family partnership: Mother (Nina), 
Father (Jay S.), Gerald, Sharleen, 
Gloria, Lanel, and Richard. The 
junior partners range in age from 15 
to 21 and all have taken a very active 
part with the exception of Richard 
who has been away at school or in 
military service during the entire 
time. 

From our own experience we knew 
that handweavers needed an oppor- 
tunity to make an adequate and in- 
telligent selection of weaving equip- 
ment, yarns and supplies. We set as 
our goal the establishment of “A 
Complete Service for Handweavers.” 

A convenient location was chosen 
at 3186 West Pico Boulevard in Los 
Angeles. The first unit, a corner 
store, now used primarily for the dis- 
play of looms and accessories, was 
opened in March, 1954. Within four 
months our expansion had taken us 
into the two adjoining stores as well 
as a fourth unit within the block, used 
as an instruction studio and storage 
area. 

Realizing the demand for quality 
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_Fennouevine ¥ ARNS_ 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 
Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 

Try ont Bargain Package of @ | 0) 00 
Description (18-39 Ibe. net) , — 
cat nee «EL of our Mr. Grant eee 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples 


When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
treat in store for you which will long be 
remembered 


J.C. YARN CO. 2233253: 


(ne connection with any other cencern) 














Strawberry Hil! Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





Florence E. House 
Weaving classes by appointment 
at 210 West 76th St.. New York 
Mail address: Orient, L. I, New York 
Tel. Orient 2-1145 W 
Notes on Weaving Techniques 
New Edition, $4 plus 12c postage 





WEAVE MATERIAL 
FOR YOUR OWN HANDBAG 


AND MAKE IT EASILY WITH 
FACILE SPRING FASTENER 


- ~ 








To make the above handbag, you need 
only “2 yard each of 18” outside material, 
lining and interlining, and the FRAME-N- 
ALL, a complete instruction kit, which 
includes: 


Cut-out pattern for handbag; simple 
illustrated cutting and sewing chart; 


9” vanity frame; double-sided tape. 
cana dithdiniiniinansit Rieti dinitiiy aeiaapInaaneten em aan en cab wn a 
JOHN G. TREACY CO. 

468 Fourth Ave., Suite 1404, New York 16 
| 1 want the FRAME-N-ALL for $1.50 ppd. 
; NAME “f 
ESR Pees 
| CITY , — = 
| cash Oo check [) money order o! 
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yarns in convenient size packages, we 
have one department stocked exclu- 
sively with yarns and have recently 


installed the latest equipment for 
automatic tube and cone winding. 

In our third studio we display many 
interesting handwoven samples and 
finished products, and these items are 
often the means of stimulating in- 
terest in prospective weavers. Hand- 
weavers also are at liberty to inspect 
these fabrics carefully and to deter- 
mine the construction as an aid in 
the selection of yarns for their own 
projects. 

We encountered difficulty in ob- 
taining our first looms, accessories 
and yarns and observe that this same 
condition exists for others who are 
interested in making their start in the 
art of handweaving. It has taken 
more than two years for us either to 
design and produce or gather from 
different parts of the United States 
and foreign countries our present 
stock of handweaving equipment, ac- 
cessories, and supplies. 

Encouraging progress has been 
made and we now offer 62 different 
models, types, and sizes of looms— 
available for immediate delivery. 
Weaving accessories are cur specialty. 
We have devoted a great deal of time 
to research in this field and have de- 
signed and produced many “exclu- 
sive” handweaving accessories now in 
popular demand. 

Included among accessories of our 
own design are the All Purpose 
Klectric Bobbin and Warp Winders, 
the Swivel Spool and Tube Racks, 
Folding Warping Frames, Yarn 
Stand and Twisters and now ready 
for release is the Clip-on-Yarn-Spool 
for extra warp yarns necessary due 
to mistakes or extra selvage yarns 
and an extra beam for unusual or 
heavy yarns. 

For the prospective weaver we 
offer at our studio a comprehensive 
beginners course. The three Grant 
Girls now qualify as 
weavers and professional weaving in- 


professional 


structors. They have woven many 
outstanding fabrics, including some 
choice pieces for the new Mormon 
Temple in Los Angeles and have 
won local and national awards. They 
have been on the faculty of the Los 
Angeles City Recreation and Parks 
Department as weaving instructors 
and Lanel was engaged for a short 
time by Paramount Studios as weav- 
ing technician. 


For over 13 years I have been en- 
gaged intermittently in research in 
connection with a proposed cotton 
mill for the West. This has been a 
rich experience and most helpful in 
giving me a textile weaving back- 
ground. My experience in business 
management, apparel manufacturing, 
research and production, together 
with my study of yarn manufacturing 
and mill processes have all seemed to 
dovetail and help lay a firm founda- 
tion for the handweaving business we 
are now engaged in. 

The first of this year R. Dan Rothe 
joined our firm as assistant manager. 
He has majored in merchandising, 
and came to us from one of the large 
department stores in Los Angeles, 
where he was assistant manager. 

A high percentage of our business 
is mail order. Shipments have now 
gone into every state in the Union as 
well as to a number of foreign coun- 
tries. Through the pages of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman we have been 
able to reach handweavers directly 
and the response has been most grati- 
fying. 

Many requests have come in for us 
to participate in meetings and ex- 
hibits of weavers’ guilds and much 
interest is always shown when we 
demonstrate new items and outline 
the service we are now offering to 
handweavers. 

Space at some of the major ex- 
hibits in this area has been the means 
of stimulating interest and introduc- 
ing many to the art of handweaving. 
Among these shows have been the 
National Home Show and Ted Bent- 
ley’s Do-it-Yourself Show. We are 
now negotiating for an exhibit at 
Disneyland. 

We have had the privilege of 
furnishing a loom requested by the 
Queen on Jack Bailey’s Queen for a 
Day Program and during the past 
month five were offered to 
ueen contestants as prizes. 


looms 


All three Grant Girls as well as 
Gerry are frequently called on for 
exhibition weaving, including a num- 
ber of appearances on T.V. Shows. 
We were honored to demonstrate the 
art of handweaving on three television 
programs within one week—including 
the Steve Allen Show, a national 
hook-up. 

It was our privilege to be called 
upon recently, to demonstrate weav- 
ing on the Panorama Pacific T.V. 
Show, which has complete coverage 
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Fall classes begin September 1956 
Certificate Course 
Weaving techniques as applied today 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





in the West from Canada to Mexico. 
Within 40 minutes, Gloria Grant 
wove an all wool stole 80 inches in 
length, while Sharleen demonstrated 
other equipment. The stole was finish- 
ed and presented to the M. C. prior 





to the conclusion of the broadcast. 

Our national T.V. broadcasts have 
brought inquiries from far and wide 
and we would like to refer these in- 
quiries to instructors in their respec- 
tive areas. 

The longer we are in the business 
of serving handweavers the more we 
realize the many favorable applica- 
tions of handweaving. For some, both 
young and old, its therapeutic value 
has proved to be priceless. For many 
it is merely a pleasant pastime or 
fascinating hobby, while for others 
handweaving becomes a practical and 
gainful endeavor. 








Acton Opens New Studio and Shop 


Joseph D. Acton and his associate, 
Bret Carberry, now have a new studio 
and shop at 2039 Rittenhouse Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The y 
have the entire ground floor of a new- 
ly remodeled building, with a show- 
room opening on the street, the yarn 
shop in the center, and the studio in 
the rear. Fabrics by Mr. Carberry 
and Mr. Acton will be on display and 
a wide variety of yarns will be avail- 
able at the shop. 

Mr. Acton started his handweaving 
and yarn business in Swedesboro, 
New Jersey, in 1949. From his own 
experience in producing handwoven 
fabrics he gained an appreciation of 
the handweavers’ requirements for 
specific types of yarns which were 
more difficult to obtain then than now. 
He first specialized in wool and linen 
yarns and later introduced a special 
type of mercerized cotton. 

Mr. Carberry joined him shortly 
after the business was started. Their 
first interest was in apparel fabrics 
woven in wool and worsted but they 
soon began to develop designs in 
linen, silk, and cotton and combina- 
tions of the natural fibers. Many of 
their fabrics, first planned for ap- 
parel, have been found satisfactory 
for use as upholstery, especially their 
cotton weaves. They produce many 
decorative fabrics. 

Mr. Acton is now introducing 
Swedish linen yarn by Holma-Hel- 
singlands to the United States 
market. These yarns come in 48 
colors and are spun from Swedish and 
selgian flax. The well-known Holma- 
Helsinglands factory was formed in 
1897 by farmers in the area to en- 
courage flax cultivation. Since then 
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several linen enterprises have been 
consolidated under the name of the 
present firm. The factory employs the 
newest methods of flax spinning. Mr. 
Acton is exclusive distributor for this 
linen yarn in this country. 

In addition to linen Mr. Acton 
offers Bretton tweed yarn, a wool and 
mohair blend, and 30/2 mercerized 
and other exhibitions. 
cotton yarns in vat dyed fast colors. 
The latter are the first combed, peel- 
ed cottons of this “count” and quality 
readily available to handweavers. He 
is distributor for Metlon metallic 
yarn and agent for Macomber looms. 

Mr. Acton has announced that Mrs. 
Lyle B. Robinson, 1019 East 62nd 
Street, Seattle, Washington, has been 
appointed distributor of the Swedish 
linen, Bretton tweed, and cotton 
yarns for the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mrs. Robinson is 
a well-known handweaver and a mem- 
ber of the Seattle Weavers’ Guild. 

In the seven years they have been 
in business Mr. Acton and Mr. Car- 
berry have seen a great increase in 
the number both of professional and 
amateur handweavers. There has been 
a wider demand for custom woven 
fabrics. Both groups of weavers are 
interested in a wider variety of yarns 
and are more venturesome in their 
approach to using new types of yarns. 

A comprehensive article on Mr. 
Acton and Mr. Carberry appeared in 
the Spring, 1953, issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman and an article on 
weaving with fine cottons in the 
Summer, 1954, issue. Their textiles 
have been shown at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, with the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen, in Good Design, 








“CRUSADER-14” 


The most practical 4 harness sample student 
loom ever made. Weaves 14 inches. Harness 
locks and releases automatically. 400 Steel 
Heddles. Heavy beater will interchange reeds. 
Five inch weaving space. Lightweight and 
easily portable. | inch sectional warp beam, 
sturdy cloth beam with apronstick. Made of 
fine hard maple. 


14” Model 42.50 20” Model 67.50 
SOHHHOSSHSSSSSOSSSSESOEEESE 


“SPEED-WARP" 


<te 





Warp a sectional beam quick and easy. Has 
40 spools. Will use 40/2-oz. tubes or 20/8-oz. 
tubes. PRICE 34.00 


“BOB-O-COUNT” winds 
spools and quills. 





@ 1/20 H. P. motor @ Foot Switch 


@ Reset Counter @ Counts in yds. 
@ Movable carriage for level winding 


F.O.B. San Jose PRICE 38.50 
SOSHHSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOEOSEES 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Hardwood Jack Looms 
Write for catalog. 








“Speed-Warp™ 


“Bob-O-Count 


W.H.WADE LoomSh 
Rt. 3, Box 479 claughlin Rd San Jose. Ca 
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ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All GHool 2/17's, 3/15's 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4’s, 4/1V2's Rug 


2/17's available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. 
SVGET tl aie an oe toca W gemte. 


Send $1.00 for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J Concord New Hampshire 


AD-A-HARNESS 
» LOOMS *» 


4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16” and 20” portable looms 


“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 











Mask Making.. 





So are the other 
Creative Crafts in 


Recreation 


Hobby groups, art and crafts projects 
for all ages, play an important part in 
the recreation picture. This monthly 
magazine for recreation leaders carries 
a “how-to-do-it” craft project in each 
issue and a variety of articles about cre- 
ative activities for groups and indi- 
viduals. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 
1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Pollock 
(Continued from page 9) 


Her idea has met with acceptance 
by architects and decorators. One of 
these was the firm of Welton Beckett 
and Associates, architects for the 
Hallmark Greeting Card building in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Here the 
decorator for the firm used hand- 
woven fabrics designed by Miss Pol- 
lock for the executive offices and 
about 800 yards of drapery material 
which she designed and had the mill 
produce. She feels that the decorator 
wouldn’t have considered ordering 
the drapery in handwoven material 
because of the expense. 


Miss Pollock particularly enjoys 
working in multiple-harness weaves 
for handwovens as well as power- 
loomed fabrics, because she is not so 
limited in design. She feels this is 
partly due to the thorough training 
in basic weaving she got in a 6- 
months’ course at Penland School of 
Handicrafts during 1946. This, plus 
six weeks in the summer of 1947 at 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, where 
she had extensive training in the use 
of materials, completed her formal 
training. She has since studied on her 
own, experimenting with drafts, tie- 
ups, and materials, and found she was 
able to create fabrics with a market 
value. 

She believes that more weavers 
could learn to design if they would 
follow this procedure of learning 
basic weaves and then experimenting 
with them, using different yarns and 
tie-ups. Books are important in learn- 
ing and any active weaver continues 
to learn, but she believes that once 
the weaver has made the weaves his 
own, he should disregard books, ex- 
cept for reference, and explore on his 
own. She finds that working out new 
problems constitutes one of the great- 
est joys of weaving. 

This is the second career for Miss 
Pollock. She was first a registered 
nurse, serving 5 years with the Army 
Nurse Corps at the time of World 
War II, with two and one half years 
service in India. Following her dis- 
charge from the service, she felt a 
need of change. She had long been 
interested in weaving, having seen 
looms at various times in her life. 
With the benefits of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights available to her, she felt this 
was a good time to give weaving a 
trial. 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


216 W. Figueroa St. Woodland 5-8815 
Santa Barbara, California 


Tapestry Loom Lessons 
Imported Swedish accessories 








In September of 1947, following 
her course at Cranbrook, she returned 
to Los Angeles, which had been her 
home since the age of eight. She set 
up her first studio in the garage of 
her home and made a most fortunate 
start. Her first order was obtained 
from William Haines, outstanding 
decorator and former motion picture 
star. She feels too, that it has been 
helpful, while getting started, to live 
in the Los Angeles area because of 
the growing interest throughout the 
region in all craft products. Then, too, 
the way of life in Southern California, 
which lends itself to homes with 
large areas of glass and large rooms 
with plain but elegant furniture, suits 
the heavy, rich textures she particu- 
larly enjoys doing. 

She has been teaching weaving at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles for the past three years and, 
during the recent spring semester, 
she conducted two extension courses, 
one there and one in San Diego. She 
was obliged to give this up at the end 
of the school year because of the 
pressure of her growing business. 

Her fabrics have been shown fre- 
quently in interior settings illustrated 
in House Beautiful and House and 
Garden. She has also exhibited ex- 
tensively. Her first acceptance was at 
the International Textile Exhibition 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, where 
she was awarded first in napery, 
giving her the incentive to try weav- 
ing professionally. In 1948 she was 
invited to exhibit her work in Fort 
Worth, Texas, the city of her birth. 
She has shown her fabrics in several 
museums and fairs in Southern Cali- 
fornia and for two years she was rep- 
resented in the California Designed 
Show in Pasadena. The Designer- 
Craftsman 1953 exhibition, which 
toured the country for two years, 
contained two of her upholstery 
fabrics, one of which received second 
prize in its category. 
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Farmcraft 
(Continued from page 28) 


We make our wool cloth into skirts 
and ties so that we can offer our cus- 
tomers a finished product as well as 
yard goods. 

We have done all we can to cut 
down on the time consumed in weav- 
ing. By using a special selvage we 
get the advantage of a temple with- 
out having to reset a temple every 
few inches. We have worked out a 
system which enables us to add 
stripes and over-checks in a matter 
of minutes without any waste mate- 
rial. Our bobbins are automatically 
wound. While we are weaving with 
one bobbin another is being wrapped. 
These and other time saving innova- 
tions result in a higher return per 
hour of work. 

Important as is weaving skill there 
are two things that are more im- 
portant than craftsmanship to the per- 
son trying to make a living from 
handweaving. Design is all important. 
No matter how well woven a product 
is or what fine materials are used if 
the product is not pleasing to the 
buying public in appearance and in 
style, it will not sell. No one will even 
inspect it closely enough to see that 
it is well woven and made of good 
yarn. Just as important is the ability 
to merchandise, and by that I mean 
selling the product at a price which 
allows the craftsman a_ reasonable 
return per hour for his work. I do 
not infer that a craftsman should 
base his price on his time. There is 
no point in a craftsman breaking the 
market by under-pricing his product 
and he cannot expect to sell if his 
price is too high. Competition must 
be the guide in setting prices. He 
then must get his labor down to a 
point where the article is profitable 
or make some other article on which 
he can make a profit. 

Our system limits what can be 
done because of not changing the 
warp, but by the use of imagination 
in the selection and use of the weft 
and a little ingenuity in the weaving 
patterns these limitations 
overcome. 

We stand ready to make, at a 
moments notice, over 800 different 
cloths. In addition stripes may be 
added to any of these cloths in less 
than two hours so that including 
color combination the number is vir- 
tually limitless. Orders for 


can be 


any of 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 
ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 

4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20" & 26” 
weaving width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . 

can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





these cloths can be filled in two weeks 
(three if we have to order yarn). 
Each piece is woven to order without 
waste. We can design and weave 
cloth to meet individual tastes. Sam- 
ples can be made for approval with- 
out going to prohibitive expense. 
Every piece of cloth is preshrunk by 
washing and steam pressing. 





India 
(Continued from page 13) 


one-third of India’s vast population. 
A definite program, both private and 
government sponsored, is under way 
for both the improvement of the 
product and the amelioration of the 
generally hard lot of the weaving 
castes. The latest move is a proposal 
to set up a separate Ministry at the 
Center to secure for small and village 
industries the recognition they de- 
serve and the guidance they need. 
The list of difficulties, however, is 
not yet complete. The supply of raw 
materials is erratic both as to volume 
and source. Marketing is complicated 
far beyond the ability of local groups. 
Credit facilities are often non-existent 
and the ordinary weaver cannot afford 
to hold his products for advancing 
prices. Not only do vested interests 
stand in the way, but in high quarters 
there is often revealed a lack of faith 
in the cooperative principle. How- 
ever, there is hope in the fact that 
most of the key positions in the 
Handicrafts Board are held by 
women. Mill output is restricted and 
mill products are often heavily taxed. 
Government is vigorously seeking 
and then cultivating new markets. 
Village products are being standard- 
ized and adapted to new conditions 
and new uses. There seems to be a 
tendency to curb, or direct, urbaniza- 
tion which not only has many socially 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 
School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





Fall 
Pottery, Leathercrafts, Silk Screen, Spinning 
Dyeing, Enameling, Lamps and ‘Lamp Shades, 


classes in Hand Weaving, Metalcrafts. 


and 


and other crafts. 

Continuous instruct from August 27 to De- 
cember 15, 1956 - students the A. « 
ty of coming for long or short periods for 
personalized training in small groups. 
Excellent equipment and teach 
Modern living conditions in a beauti 
country side. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


personnel. 
| mountain 





CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 


Economically priced. 


Hooked Rug Yarns 
100% virgin wool—light fast dyes. 
Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 





ELSIE H. GUBSER 
647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 
Available for Workshops and Lectures 


Private lessons at studio 
by appointment only. 





undesirable aspects but also tends to 
a regimentation which will take the 
heart out of these ancient crafts. But 
it is fascinating to watch the way a 
village craft, the origin of which is 
lost in the mists of pre-history, can 
adapt itself to a market in Cairo or 
Lausanne, New York or Rio. 
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Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 


Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 


Any Loom Converted! 
Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.0.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction books. 
Write for details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





Natural and Synthetic 
HANDWEAVING YARNS 


For Warp or Weft 


Wool ye Worsted ye Nylon 
Cotton > Linen 
Orlon ye Dacron ye Rayon 


Ratine % Boucle »%& Frille % Flake 
Good selection of colors 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 

Write today for free samples 


CHADWICK YARN CO. 


404 Roosevelt Ave., Dept. H.W., Pawtucket, R.1. 





THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY C RA FT S MA N 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 


WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. '‘nubby'’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 


LOOMS and loom equipment. 





SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 
SERVI 


CE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canade 





weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. 
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In all this flurry little has been done 
to the handloom beyond the intro- 
duction of the fly shuttle. How strik- 
ingly similar are waist and pit looms 
among people of otherwise quite dif- 
ferent cultures! But a pocket charka 
(spinning wheel) has been invented 
recently which it is claimed will have 
double the capacity of that now in use. 
Six inches long and operated by gear 
wheels and levers, it is claimed to be 
the lightest and most easily portable 
spinning wheel in existence. The price 
will be about five dollars. 

Skill in spinning is being brought 
to fantastic levels through competi- 
tions. In one, Shyam Rao Mule spun 
1777 yards of yarn in two hours. In 
the same length of time Ohul Maya 
Devi spun 128 yards of 350 counts. 
She also turned out thread of a uni- 
form 500 counts, where the famous 
Dacca muslins used only 250-300, and 
the highest count of textile mills is 
about 125. On an ordinary hand 
spindle Shankar Tak Sande produced 
450 yards in two hours. 

Work is also proceeding in the 
improvement of materials. Sericul- 
ture is being encouraged. Two hun- 
dred-ten Australian sheep of various 
outstanding breeds have recently been 
imported under U. N. auspices. An 
annual sheep fair is held in the wool 
producing areas of the Himalayas, 
and this is tied in with a central sheep 
farm and some thirty breeding 
centers. Much local interest is being 
aroused among the Bhotiyas and 
their share in the total enterprise is 
the development of a special breed of 
dog for shepherding. (See article and 
illustrations in Spring, 1954, HANnpb- 
WEAVER & CRAFTSMAN ). A shepherd 
seminar discusses problems and gives 
prizes under the direction of experts. 
In addition, large quantities of Tibe- 
tan wool, said to be the second finest 





in the world, are being used in India 
or shipped to China instead of to the 
United States. 

Great impetus will come to the in- 
dustry through the Second Five-Year 
Plan. The target set is 3,000 million 
yards. In one year, under the First 
Plan, yarn valued at as much as one 
hundred million dollars was used on 
handlooms, so figures in the new 
Plan will be astronomical. Over $45 
million will be set aside as working 
capital for handloom weavers’ co- 
operatives, $39 million for building 
weavers’ housing colonies and similar 
socio-economic developments. Thus 
one of the oldest of human arts in one 
of the most ancient of civilizations is 
being not only revivified, but enrich- 
ed and expanded in modern terms, 
and we are all becoming heirs to the 
great heritage of a great people. 





Mrs. King sent the following ac- 
count of their experiences in India: 

Mr. King and I spent some 40 
years as educational missionaries in 
India, where our work required much 
travel in all parts of the country with 
the exception of Assam. Between 
1936 and 1950, when we retired, I 
spent part of each year in a craft de- 
partment which | had set up in a 
theological seminary, for we claimed 
that work with the hands had large 
spiritual values in the training of 
ministers and teachers. It also gave 
us rich contacts outside the Church, 
for the country had become craft 
conscious under the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was making 
the spinning wheel more powerful 
than the sword in winning independ- 
ence. An appreciative reference to 
this part of our work appeared in an 
editorial comment in his newspaper, 
The Harijan. In addition we conduct- 
ed institutes far and wide, with craft- 
work as a prominent and popular part 
of the program. 

Since retirement I have done some 
teaching and speaking, attempting to 
acquaint Americans with the charm 
and skill to be found in even every- 
day products of Indian craftsmen, 
and Mr. King has maintained con- 
tacts with cultural developments, for 
there has been a striking revival of 
creativity and national pride since in- 
dependence. 

Mr. and Mrs. King now live in 
Chula Vista, California. They are 
members of the Southern California 
Handweavers’ Guild. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Jewish 
(Continued from page 19) 


Handweaver & Craftsman, Summer 
1954). An exhibit of Bet Arigah tex- 
tiles, with ceremonial silver from the 
large collection owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Quitman, in the window of the 
Western Saving Fund Bank in Phila- 
delphia brought a commission for an 
Ark curtain for the new Beth-E] 
Synagogue in Camden, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Quitman and Miss Apple- 
baum are weaving fabrics for the fol- 
lowing ceremonial uses : 

1. Talaisim (prayer shawls), worn 
by men when reciting prayers during 
daily, Sabbath and festival services 
in synagogues. 

2. Torah (Scroll) covers, used in 
synagogues to cover the Scroll, which 
contains the five books of Moses. For 
these they weave a majestic type of 
fabric using both gold and _ silver 
threads—white for the high holy days 
and regal colors for the rest of the 
year. 

3. Ark curtains, used as screens 
for the sacred scrolls within the Ark 
in synagogues, and woven of especi- 
ally beautiful threads, with or with- 
out symbolic designs. 

4. Hallah (Sabbath bread) covers 
and Matzoh covers, used in the home 
to cover the special bread on the 
Sabbath, or the Matzoh on Passover, 
when the prayers are recited before 
the meals. The covers also help to 
beautify the tables during Jewish 
Holiday meals. 

Five looms are now kept busy at 
Bet Arigah. In planning fabrics Miss 
Applebaum and Mrs. Quitman have 
found novelty yarns most satis- 
factory, with a judicious use of me- 
tallics, preferably supported. The 
structure of the novelty yarns gives a 
depth and an apparent 3-dimensional 
effect to the fabrics which architects 
have found pleasing. 

Miss Applebaum finds many of the 
small Colonial overshot patterns can 
be adapted satisfactorily for designs 
for personal textiles. She also uses 
Summer and Winter weave. 

For satisfactory color effects, Miss 
Applebaum never uses a warp all of 
one color. If the predominating color 
is yellow, as in the Camden Ark 
curtain, she uses several shades of 
yellow, with a random thread of pink. 
The pink is not noticeable but it 
nevertheless the 
yellow. In this curtain 2-inch stripes 
of natural yarns are used at regular 
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serves to deepen 





LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers 


Illustrated 
Four Harness 36” 


LANE JACK ACTION LOOMS ASSURE: 


e Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
¢ No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


and 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 





intervals in the predominantly yellow 
weft. There are touches of gold 
metallic. In using the various shades 
and colors, Miss Applebaum never 
puts them in regular sequence—al- 
ways in random use. 

After Miss Applebaum and Mrs. 
Quitman have woven a design they 
destroy the pattern because they do 
uot wish to repeat patterns as in com- 
mercial fabrics. However, if a client 
wants a fabric like one he has seen, 
they say they will make it as nearly 
like the other as possible, if the 
original purchaser has no objection. 
All fabrics are washed after they are 
taken from the loom. Linings for the 
various covers are washed before the 
covers are made up. In this way there 
is no question of fading or shrinking. 

Mrs. Quitman and Miss Apple- 
baum are thought to be the only 
craftsmen in the country who weave 
prayer shawls, Hallah and Matzoh 
covers, and Torah binders. 

Miss Applebaum studied weaving 
with Miss Kathryn Wellman, director 
of arts and crafts at the Institute of 
the Pennsylvania hospital and chair- 
man of the Art Alliance’s design com- 
mittee. Mrs. Quitman, a native of 
New York, has an A. B. degree from 
Adelphi College. 


HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WRITE BOX #2 FOR BOOKLET 





Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Sosnad Seco Se Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE FAMOUS MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 





LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 











BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
64 Washington St. Gloversville, N. Y. 





Combine weaving with a 
vacation at Niagara Falls 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 
Only 6 miles from the famous Falls 


Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Studio completely stocked with looms and 
am enormous supply of weaving materials. 
Write today for information about our 
weekend workshop & special short courses. 


Painting @ Seckbinding @ Enameling 
Sculpture @ Silversmithing @ Jewelry 
Ceramics @ Metalwork @ Weaving 
Silk Screen @ Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog HC 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 
140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 











PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 


FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
More than 75 colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Crowell | 
(Continued from page 16) 


was raised and lowered on a pulley 
and rope device. Figure 1. Two pul- 
leys were hung from the top of the 
loom directly over the ends of the 
reed. A double pulley guided the 
rope down through an eccentric pres- 
sure lock at the center of the loom. 
The shed lock rod was also located at 
the center support of the lever device. 
Having these 2 locks together made 
for ease of operation. 

Beating of the knots and filler was 
done with a toothed “hammer” 4” 
wide, Figure 5, made of several 
pieces of 1/16” steel spaced 8 “‘dents” 
to the inch—the same as the reed. 
The steel teeth were very carefully 
smoothed. 

As details of knotting a flossa rug 
are much clearer at the back than at 
the front, a mirror was mounted on 
a track just behind the rug. Details 
of the knots could easily be seen 
through the warp in the mirror, and 
the mirror could be pulled back and 
forth to any position. It was a great 
help especially in changing color. 
Figure 1. 

As the weaver had to travel with 
his work, tools and yarns, an occa- 
sional chair with boxes on the sides 
and casters on the legs was used. 
Figure 6. For comfort the chair was 
upholstered. 

As this particular loom had to be 
moved by truck for demonstration 
purposes, it had to be flexible. To 
make it narrower, back to front, the 
supporting frame was hinged. Figure 
1. Swung straight when in use, swung 
closed for moving. 

The loom was 7 feet high-——too tall 
to go through a door or in a truck. 
To lower it, a 12” section was cut 
from each upright, A, Figure 1, and 
a board was bolted along each upright 
completely across the 12” cut-out. To 
move the loom, if not set up, the side 
boards were unbolted and the upper 
and lower parts of the loom were 
separated. If the loom was set up, 
the 12” cut-out and the upper section 
were unbolted, the cut-out removed, 
the top lowered and the bolts replaced 
in matching holes. Then the loom 


was as strong as ever and low enough 
to go through a door and into a truck. 
Replacing the cut-out required 2 men 
to lift the top and replace the cut- 
outs. 

The fly shuttle boxes were held by 











“Teper and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 


—15 lessons in the weaving of wearing 

swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas binder—Price $10.00 
(in California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





a bolt in the upper corner and by a 
removable rod in the lower corner. 
When the rods were removed the fly 
shuttle box folded towards the top. 
Of course, the weights and levers, 
mirror and shuttle race were all re- 
moved when the loom was moved. 

Mr. Crowell is director of the 
handicrafts branch of the department 
of industry and development of the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
He also is director of the New Bruns- 
wick School of Arts and Crafts held 
at Fundy National Park, Alma, in the 
summer. The loom described in this 
article was shown at the school last 
summer. He recently completed a 
9’x12’ rug on the loom. 





Stowell 
(Continued from page 17) 
They are secretaries for a new 


work camp in this country called In- 
ternational Voluntary Service. The 
first service was held in Indianapolis 
last spring where the group helped 
to build houses in a Negro self-help 
project in a former slum area. This 
group is connected with Service Civil 
International, which has branches in 
eight European countries, India, and 
Algeria. A second voluntary camp 
may be held soon in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Stowell studied in a nursery 
training school after college and was 
once a college teacher. Now they op- 
erate a small print shop, The Green 
Leaf Press, along with the farm. They 
specialize in printing for craftsmen 
and all work is handset. The press is 
foot operated since there is no elec- 
tricity. They also print maps. A 
pamphlet by Mr. Stowell, Toward 
Simple Living, explains their under- 
lying philosophy. The farm provides 
about 85 per cent of their food and 
they sell some produce. Eventually 
they would like to provide board and 
lodging for city people interested in 
both crafts and country life. They 
also hope to develop a native clay on 
the farm into a small pottery enter- 
prise. Last August Mrs. Stowell 
demonstrated spinning at the Cracker 
Barrel Bazaar, Newbury, Vermont. 
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Christmas Gift 


You can reproduce a $25 gift for only $1.00. 
Complete illustrated instruction leaflet for 
this $25 retail Prize Stole . . . $1.00 


or 


If you wish we'll send you all necessary fine 
virgin wool and metallic yarns and instruc- 
tions for $5.25 pp. 


Colors: 


White * Black * Gray * Pink * Blue * Red 


Blaicrafl Kohler, Wisconsin 





NOW IS THE TIME 
To stock up on 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 


We offer, 
during October, November and December 
the following sizes at 5% discount 


1/25 lea, 1/10 lea, 2/10 lea 
in Bleached and Natural 
Sample sheet 10¢ 
G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 





silk Tweed 
7 colors 
400 yards: 69¢ 
b> (samples free) 
the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 











sét Of samples of 
CURRENT stock items 


$1.00 


British Columbia 
(Continued from page 39) 


The display room, with one wall of 
natural gray brick, two of rubbed 
wood, and third of windows, provided 
an effective background for the wide 
variety of work, including yardage 
and various made up pieces. Of out- 
standing interest was Mrs. F. Evers’ 
picture of a flower group, woven in 
dukagang in fine silks against a black 
background which threw the flowers 
into bold relief. At one point the de- 
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sign required 96 bobbins. All items 
offered for sale had to meet the ap- 
proval of the standards’ Committee. 

In addition to work of Guild 
members, there were several loan ex- 
hibitions. The Mary Sandin Group, of 
Edmonton, Alberta, sent an exhibit of 
their work. Another was loaned by 
Mrs. Dorothy Rankine, of the Searle 
Grain Company, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Mrs. Honey Hooser of Clover- 
dale, B. C., one of Canada’s outstand- 
ing weavers, sent a display, including 
a replica of the dress, which she was 
commissioned to weave for little 
Princess Anne. Princess Anne’s dress 
was in pale blue, with colored bands 
in the “Thousand Flowers” pattern. 
The dress in the display was in the 
same pattern but was a lovely soft 
yellow. 

The West Coast Woolen Mills, of 
Vancouver, which spin woolen yarns 
and weave beautiful tartan fabrics, 
sent an exhibit of yarns. On past oc- 
casions members of the 
enjoyed visits to the 
Woolen Mills to see fiber converted 
into fabric. Mr. Ernest Beaver, a 94- 
year old member of the 
ducted these visits. He 
mills in Lancashire at the age of 
eight, so has 86 years of weaving 
experience, and he still calls himself 
a beginner! In spite of his age, he is 
still most active, and helps his grand- 
son, who manufactures looms. 

Co-convenors of the sale were Mrs. 
Train Gray, vice-president, and Mrs. 
W. Wormald, the Guild’s outstanding 
spinner. Displays and flowers were 
arranged by Mrs. C. Ames, secretary, 
and Mrs. R. Atherton. Members of 
the Guild staffed the sale and served 
tea. Mrs. J. S. Griffin, president, was 
hostess. 


Guild have 
West Coast 


Guild, con- 
went into the 


CANADIAN 
WOOL YARNS 


imported from 
BRIGGS AND LITTLE 


Homespun type in colors and heather 
mixtures, $3.60 Ib., in 4 lb. skeins and 
on cones approximately 1 Ib. Other wee 
and sizes in wide range of colors, in 4 


Ib. skeins, $3.35 Ib. 
Opportunities for some agents. 


TRANQUILLITY LOOMS 


Cornwall Bridge 








UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Plain and Fancy 
Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


Flash 


COLLECTION OF TWEED TYPE YARNS 
@ See SWATCH CARD NO. 144—151", 
showing miscellaneous lots of fleck yarn, 
prints, colored nubs, black & white, and 
boucles in various fibers—for suitings and 
novelty fabrics. 

*This card is automatically sent free to reg- 
ular Swatch Card Service subscribers, or can 
be ordered separately for 10¢, or included 
oy eras rae set of 17 swatch cards for 


@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 17 Swatch Cards ——e a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful for con- 
stant reference. This fee and an order en- 
titles regular customers to receive additional 
swatch cards of new yarns free of charge, 
as they are issued. 

@ Fibers Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound: Carded-combed natural wool—and 
in assorted-mixed colors, Angora Rabbit Hair, 
Flax, Silk, Rayon, Nylon, Orion, Vicara, 
Dynel; and special lots of novelty blended 
fibers from famous spinners. 

@ Hand Card Brushes for preparing and 
blending fibers for spinning, and for tea- 
selling a nap effect on handwoven fabrics. 


WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 











Let HAMMETT’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 


Brings you up to date 

on the latest in fine 

woes equipment and 

materia 

Our ee | Eipstrapes. 
describes 


foot- treadio i table- 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories. 

Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in- 
structions also listed. 


Write Teday for 
Your Free Cepy! 


ol L. HAMMETT CO. 
— since 1863 
268 Main 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Banff School of Fine Arts 


25th Summer ee 17th to September 7th, 1957 
ffering 
Weaving, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, Ballet, Music, Play- 
writing and Short Story Writing, Interior Decoration 
and Oral French. 
For calendar write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 





Texas 
(Continued from page 37) 


was achieved with yarns of various texture, and high- 
lighted by textural contrasts. Metallics were used with 
restraint. Apparel fabrics were uniformly lightweight. 

In the style show, patio styles, typical of the locality, 
stoles, and ensembles in cottons, synthetics, and lame 
predominated. No suits were shown. The garments 
modeled were uniformly well-made. Two superbly 
fashioned formal ensembles were shown, and professional 
tailoring enhanced the excellence of the fabrics in 
women’s jackets and men’s wear. 

Members of the jury were: Mrs. Alena M. Reimers, 
weaving instructor and director of the Chicago Weavers 
Guild; Sergeant Lucy Reding, weaving instructor, 
3rook Army Hospital and John Palmer Leeper, director 
of McNay Art Institute, San Antonio. 

Concerning the relation of museums to craft ex- 
hibitions, Mr. Leeper said: “The time has long passed 
that the museum of fine arts can adopt a patronizing at- 
titude toward the minor arts; exhibitions of crafts are a 
regular aspect of the activities of the community museum. 
For the health, both of the museum and the craftsman, 
however, it is imperative that each work to maintain the 
most severe standards of quality, carefully distinguish- 
ing between art and therapy. No one is served by the 
exhibition of craftwork that does not attain the highest 
possible level of taste as well as skill. With this goal in 
mind the museum and the craft can work together with 
mutual profit and pleasure.” 

Winners of first awards were: drapery and curtain 
material, Mrs. Annis Jefferson, Ft. Worth; upholstery, 
Rudolph Fuchs, Denton; dress fabrics, Mrs. Jack 
Marietta, Dallas; coat and suit fabrics, Mrs. R. O. 
Harvey, Wichita Falls, accessories, Mrs. W. L. Barrett, 
jr., San Antonio; household linens, Gail M. Redfield, 
West Lafayette, Indiana; household accessories, Mrs. 
Ray F. Schoolfied, San Antonio. 





Finger Lakes 
(Continued from page 43) 
balance. 

Doris Wilcox Clement, Rochester, entered one of the 
two rugs on exhibition. Her 4’ x 6’ rug was woven with 
wool chenille blanket strips, obtained from a paper mill. 
These were placed in an ombre color sequence of pale 
blue, gray and light green. Flossa knots were scatted at 
intervals on the surface. Mrs. Clement also entered an 
effective length of upholstery which she had named 
“Winter Sunrise”. It had an opalescent quality, with 
blended cotton yarns in shades of peacock, lavendar, 

A second rug was woven by Frances Hazen, of Hilton, 
who had used the “stuffer rug warp” technique (describ- 
ed in Mary Atwater’s “Shuttle Craft Book of American 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
Order now: 


MANUAL OF SWEDISH HANDWEAVING 
by Ulla Cyrus 

The first edition in English of the famous standard 
book. Approximately 225 pages of text, 200 illustrations 
and a glossary and word list containing 1000 weaving 
terms. 

The most comprehensive instruction book covering all 
weaving techniques. 


Now Available $5.95 
MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Watch for announcements of new books 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


Handweaving” ). Black linen was used for the warp and 
a background of gray wool for the weft. Dark green, 
bright red and black wool yarns were woven into a 
balanced pattern arrangement of solid color rectangles 
and lines. 

Marian Tallmadge, of Victor, entered a length of dress 
material, with well designed stripes in the weft. The 
cotton yarns of black and white blended to give an all- 
over gray effect, with a few copper metallic warp ends 
highlighting the surface (No. 1) Her drapery length 
was woven with a black rayon warp and tabby weft, and 
narrow horizontal bands of orange and citron orlon 
formed a small “X and O” overshot pattern. These pri- 
mary colors added a bright and cheerful spot to the 
weaving entries, which were otherwise in cooler tones. 

Lenore Kolb, of Rochester, exhibited a placemat and 
napkin set of bleached 40/2 linen, with white perle 
cotton borders. She had given her overshot threading a 
more contemporary look by not treadling “as drawn in”. 

The occupational therapy department of the Rochester 
State Hospital exhibited placemats woven by some of its 
patients, to add another point of interest to this exhibit. 
This wonderful field for the use of handcrafts is some- 
times overlooked in an exhibition of this nature. One 
set had been threaded to the “log cabin” color effect, with 
pink and blue alternating warp ends, and a corded weft 
was achieved by the use of 3 ends of yarn in one shed 
alternating with a single end. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


was mounted on a stiff frame for an open top bag. Mrs. 
G. G, Weaver chose the rich colors for some of her suit- 
ings and stoles from colorful bird prints. 

Silk yardage woven by Mrs. Frida Santos and her son 
Manuel William attracted much favorable comment. In 
stripes of golden brown and a rich pink, it was woven 
in double diamond, using tabby. This technique gave a 
repp effect. Marion L. Aldridge’s table scarf in brown 
and natural yarns picked up its colors from an Eighteenth 
Century English teapot by John Farmer of Lane End. 

For next year’s exhibition, Guild members will study 
objects from the folk art collection of the Cooper Union 
Museum. A special collection will be assembled for study 
throughout the winter and meetings will be held at the 
Museum. Mrs. Coulter D. Young is chairman. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Textile Chemistry 

This book on the chemistry of tex- 
tiles first’ describes: in general the 
natural and man-made fibres. From 
the viewpoint of chemistry, the fibres 
from the animal world such as wool 
and silk are protein and those from 
the plant world such as cotton and 
flax are classed as carbohydrates. The 
man-made fibres “in inner structure 
resemble very closely in essence that 
of the natural fibres.” As the authors 
observe the chemical theories con- 
cerning the various fibres “are being 
constantly modified” as much of the 
old empirical research is being super- 
seded by more logical procedure. 
Photomicrographs of silk, cotton and 
wool are shown. The spider and the 
silk worm inspired the first attempts 
at man-made fibres, such as rayon, 
nylon and spun glass and their 
various characteristics are tabulated 
along with identification tests for 
them. The processes of degreasing, 
bleaching and mercerizing are out- 
lined and the relative merits of laun- 
dering against dry cleaning are given. 
Some knowledge of chemistry is as- 
sumed. Printed in England. 

Basic Chemistry of Textile 
Preparation by S. R. Cockett & 
K. A. Hilton. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York 16. 5% by 8%, 
197 pages, diagrams and illustra- 
tions. $6.00. 


Bonsai 


This interesting handbook is on the 
Japanese method of growing minia- 
ture trees in a shallow container. The 
8 century old bonsai has recently been 
introduced here and this book gives, 
with numerous examples, just how it 
can be adapted to our trees and local 
conditions. The American trees which 
are suitable, the four size groups, the 
choice of the bonsai pot and its soil 
preparation, transplanting, shaping 
with wire and pruning are given in 
detail, accompanied by many close-up 
photographs. With “tender care and 
just enough discipline” the idea offers 
endless possibilities for the green 
thumbed American who desires to 
work with a variety of materials. The 
author is an authority on bonsai. 
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The Art of Growing Miniature 
Trees, Plants & Landscapes by 
Tatsuo Ishimoto. Grown- Pub- 
lishers, New York 16. 7 by 9, 143 
pages, 200 photographs. $2.95. 


Records 


For weavers using long playing 
records this large definitive index 
gives “a summary of 28 reviewing 
media,” and when making a choice 
among several recordings it at least 
gives the opinion of major critics to 
assist you in your decision. The rat- 
ings are indicated by simple graphic 
symbols and dates, and the records 
are cross indexed under the com- 
poser, recorder and performer. All 
listings are identified as to record, 
number and maker. The 78 R.P.M. 
recordings are also included. 

Record Ratings, Index of 
Record Reviews by Kurt Myers 
& Richard S. Hill. Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York 16. 8 by lI, 
448 pages. $5.95. 


Architecture 


As the author of this book points 
out, intelligent appreciation of old 
houses requires “a more widespread 
knowledge of the language of archi- 
tecture.” He is speaking of old Eng- 
lish architecture, but as nearly all of 
our better early American architec- 
ture is definitely based on the then 
current English styles, the architec- 
turally correct drawings should be of 
interest to anyone desirous of be- 
coming more familar with our re- 
maining early American houses. The 
text material is arranged alphabetic- 
ally for easy reference and is especial- 
ly keyed to domestic architecture. A 
chronological table, starting with the 
Norman, relates the various archi- 
tectural periods, styles and move- 
ments. The author is a practicing 
British architect and the book pro- 
vides “the practical information that 
will provide an intelligent interest to 
be taken in the houses around us.” 


A Dictionary of English Do- 
mestic Architecture by A. L. Os- 
borne. Philosophical Library, 
New York 16. 7 by 10, 111 pages, 
200 detail drawings. $6.00. 








Teach yourself to 


weave like an expert! 


A Handweaver’s 
Workbook 


By Heather G. Thorpe 


_ New. any beginner who wants 
to learn ag Oe ee ee a 
teacher or group instruction— 
can learn from the famous weav- 
ing teacher and authority, 
Heather Thorpe! 

In this comprehensive book, 
she tells you exactly how to set 
up your loom, plan the warp, and 
master various techniques for 
weaving on the four-harness foot- 
treadle or hand-operated loom. 

i too, are simple, step-by- 

instructions for such useful 
and handsome weaves as the 
twill, overshot, summer and win- 
ter, Bronson and Crackle, and an 
entire chapter on personalized 
design. Illustrations — Diagrams 
—Glossary—Bibliography $4.50 


Byways In 
Hand-Weaving 


By Mary Meigs Atwater 


“There are weaving 
and themes from Iceland to 
Guatemala, from America to 
China, Peru and New Zealand. 
There are fiesta headbands, gir- 
dles and other tape loom, card 
weaving examples that will in- 
trigue no end the ever growing 
company of hand weavers.” 
~The Spinning Wheel $8.50 


The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American 
Hand-Weaving 


By Mary Meigs Atwater 


This definitive book on hand- 
weaving, revised by Mrs. Atwater 
in 1951, now includes valuable 
new information, dozens of new 
illustrations and a number of 
native American weaves. $7.50 


tterns 


At your bookstore 
or mail this coupon 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


I enclose $...... Please send me: 
—Thorpe: HAanpweaver’s Work- 
Bpook—$4.50 


—Atwater: Byways In HANpwWEav- 
iInc—$8.50 


—Atwater: SHutTTie-Crarr BooK-- 
$7.50 












MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, BOX 299, 


A HANDWEAVER'S 


SOURCE BOOK 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, Editor 


A valuable source of historic weaving patterns 
for the four harness handloom. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE ALLEN COL- 
LECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAFTS IN OVERSHOT. 


Easy to Understand — Easy to Weave 


Size 8% x 10%4 — 224 Patterns — 240 Pages 
Cloth with Gold Stamping, Price $8.00 with 16¢ Postage. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


(CASH WITH ORDERS) 


Publisher of A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK—$7.50 plus 16¢ postage 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS—$4.00 pilus 8¢ postage 





SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men’s suits, 
coats © #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @e #15 Baby biankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, #18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mats, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, #22 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





e FOR THE AMATEUR WEAVER 
e FOR HANDWEAVING TEACHER 
e FOR THE WEAVING STUDY GROUP 


THREE STUDY COURSES IN 
HANDWEAVING 
1. The Beginner’s Course 
2. Course in 4-harness Balanced Weaving 
3. Course in 4-harness Unbalanced 
Weaving 
Ten lessons in each. All lessons include 
Designing, Sample Weaving, Draft Study 
and weaving a functional article. $10 per 
course. 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 


Harriet Tidball, Director 
Kelseyville, California 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
pm 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Palm Leaf 
Braids. Write for sizes required, samples, 

rices. 
KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Weaving 

The author of this useful handbook 
on weaving advises all weavers “to 
keep a high standard of craftsmanship 
as their aim” and not to copy blindly 
the traditional patterns but rather to 
use “the spirit of our own time with 
all its exciting new possibilities.”” She 
points out that to be a good weaver 
does not necessarily mean having “all 
the latest gadgets” and that in ancient 
times exquisite examples were woven 
on the most primitive looms. The at- 
tributes of a good weaver are given 
as “skill, patience, knowledge, a sense 
of discipline and an enjoyment of 
rhythm.” Weavers are cautioned that 
in their study of the trends of fash- 
ion not to be scornful of old tradi- 
tions. After a brief historical back- 
ground, the loom and its parts and 
the warp are described and the read- 
ing of drafts is explained in detail. 
Weaving patterns are given for two, 
three and four-harness looms in tab- 
by, rosepath, overshot and honey- 
suckle weaves. The characteristics of 
wool, cotton, ramie, silk, linen and 
several of the synthetic fibres are 
briefly discussed and the book closes 
with a glossary, “The trained weav- 
er has always new paths to explore.” 
Printed in England. 

Weaving Without Tears by Vio- 
letta Thurstan. 84% by 5%, 96 
pages. Illustrated. Available at 
Museum Books, New York 17. 
$2.25. 


Dyeing 

Until 100 years ago “the only dye- 
stuffs available were various natural 
products, mainly of vegetable origin.” 
The discovery of the coal-tar syn- 
thetic dyestuffs in 1856 “almost en- 
tirely displaced these older colouring 





matters.” Even with mordants (Fr. 


mordre, to bite) “no satisfactory 
practical process for over all dyeing 
has yet been devised.” The theory of 
achieving dyeing equilibrium is de- 
scribed as are the various finishing 
processes—calendering, beetling, 
stentering & tentering, crabbing, 
shrinking, and pressing. The water- 
shrinkproofing, and crease resisting 
procedures are also outlined. The 
book closes with identification tests 
for dyes in various fibres. Some 
knowledge of chemistry is assumed. 
Printed in England. 

Basic Chemistry of Textile 
Colouring & Finishing by S. R. 
Cockett and K. A. Hilton. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York 16. 
54% by 8%, 191 pages, diagrams 
and illustrations. $6.00. 


German Dictionary 
French Dictionary 

The new approach used in these 
two dictionaries is based on a meth- 
for the Government. In 
many cases, along with the usual 
translations of the there is 
also included a phrase or so which 
incorporates that particular word in 
common usage, which serves as a cor- 


od devised 


words, 


respondence or conversation guide for 
the more advanced students. In each 
case the phrase is translated into a 
usual colloquial phrase in the other 
language. These dictionaries are es- 
pecially designed for those who are 
not too familiar with the foreign lan- 
guage. The editor was in charge of all 
language work for the War Depart- 
ment during the recent war. 

Common Usage Dictionary, 
German-English & English-Ger- 
man. 8 by 10'2, 94 pages, over 15,- 
000 entries. Crown Publishers, 
New York 16. Boards $1.95, paper, 
$1.00. 

Common Usage Dictionary, 
French-English & English-French. 
8 by 10%, 124 pages, over 25,000 
entries. Crown Publishers, New 


York 16. Boards $1.95, paper $1.00. 


Designs 

The author realizes that there are 
many capable craftsmen who need 
guidance in their use of decorative 
design and color. She begins this 
handbook on design by describing 
over a dozen different craft tech- 
niques which would be employed in 
the adaption of these suggested de- 
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MINNESOTA LOOM 


Two Looms in One 





loom 


Multi-use four-harness table 
20" weaving width—trising shed. Easily 
converted to foot-power. 


One set, with weaving on it, is re- 
movable and another set put on the 
loom frame. A set includes warp and 
cloth beams, heddle frames and reed. 
Also a lifter, for removing the parts, and 
hooks for hanging these on a wall or 
under a shelf, are provided for each set. 


Two sets are furnished with each loom. 
More are available. 


HILMA BERGLUND 
1171 No. Snelling Avenue 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 





ACETATE, SATIN & NYLON 


NET RIBBON 


strips put up on rolls in a continuous 
length, ready for use, in a large variety 
of colors. A wonderful material for rugs, 
mats, screens, etc., at a fraction of ori- 
ginal price. 


25¢ per pound 


Send $1 for sample postpaid package 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 


P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 


i ha 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
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AT LONG LAST—IN ENGLISH! 


“SWEDISH MANUAL OF HANDWEAVING” by 
Ulla Cyrus. Completely illustrated. Finest refer- 
ence cnd text book on Scandinavian hand weav- 
ing. All types of drafts, up to 16 harness. $5.95 
ppd. Order your copy from 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. HW 
COAST ROUTE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 





signs. You are urged to “exercise 
your own ideas of color and meth- 
ods.” Suggestions are given as to the 
most suitable paints and other mate- 
rials as well as the type of motif most 
appropriate for decorating that par- 
ticular object ,in order to get a 
“unique and professional” effect. One 
hundred pages of usable designs are 
given, each with a color guide and 
classified under various end uses. 
These are for the most part simple, 
folk art decorations which are rela- 
tively easy to adapt in the various 
craft techniques. The craftsman is 
instructed to keep “a file of favorite 
designs and experiments” and as the 
author reminds us, “from one design 
it is possible to develop many varia- 
tions.” The author is a practising ar- 
tist and craft teacher. 

Designs & How to Use Them 
by Joan Priola. Sterling Publish- 
ing Company, New York 16. 81, 
by 11, 136 pages, illustrated. $5.95. 


Impressionism 

This intensive coverage of the post- 
impressionists and _ their splinter 
groups starts in 1886 with the arrival 
of van Gogh in Paris and covers the 
turbulent period until 1893 when 
Gauguin returned from Tahiti. The 
author has chosen “some of the lead- 
ing figures of the period and made all 
others revolve around them.” As he 
points out “there was more than a 
passing relationship between most of 
these figures.”” Van Gogh himself once 
thought the work of the Impression- 
“ugly, sloppily and badly paint 
ed, badly drawn, of a poor color; 
everything that is miserable.”” Then 
he became one of them. A_ bibli- 
ography of 1,200 references is in- 
cluded and a chronological chart re- 
lates the activities of these artists to 
the more important events of the 
time. The book is enriched with over 
500 plates, many of which are in full 
color. The author has been with the 
Museum of Modern Art since 1943. 
Printed in Germany. 

Post-Impressionism by John 
Rewald. The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 19. 9 by 10, 614 
pages, 520 plates, 47 in full color. 
$15.00. 


ists 


HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled 4 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 onl 
Seas E Black, author of Key to 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 


REDDIGRAPHS 
Ready Now: Series 7-5 Issues $5.00 
Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


BERTHA HAYES PATTERNS 
70 Delightful and Original 
Drafts for New Textures 
40 Photos; 30 Diagrams 
Creative Crafts, E. Berlin, Pa. 
Classes Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 


LOOM MUSIC 


10 issues a year, with directions and sug- 
gestions for worth while weaving. 
LOOM MUSIC guidance means successful and 
sure weavers. 

$4.50 per year; sample copy 50¢ 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 














WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 

Order from 

Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, 


BIND 


Massachusetts 


IT YOURSELF 








HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely —— in 
easy to follow instructions. 
Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 
Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries 
extra. Remittance in 10 days or binders 
returned. Please indicate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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Acton Opens New Shop, F 51 
Anyone Can Blend (Kessenich), W 22 
Arkansas Clothes Line Fair, W 51 
Arnold, Ruth 
—Handwoven Christmas Cards, Su 7 
Atwater, Mary Meigs, F 44 
Austrian Tyrol, Weaving in, W 28 
Batchelder, Helen Tilton 
—The Handicraft Club of Rhode Island, W 15 
Belding, Emily—Textile Designer, W 26 
Bet Arigah—Jewish Ceremonial Textiles, F 18 
Blind Weavers—Johnson Rugs (Gallinger), Sp 28 
Blumenau, Lili 
—A Loom Set Up for Sample and Short Warps, Su 30 
Brown, Harriette J. 
—A Contemporary Project for Two-Harness Looms, Su 20 
Bryan, Dorothy 
—California Designed, W 30 
—Dr. Elisabeth Moses, Sp 16 
—N. California Handweavers Conference, Su 62 
—Martha Pollock, Designer and Weaver, F 7 
California Designed (Bryan), W 30 
Colonial Coverlet Guild of America, The, Su 18 
Comings, Marian 
—Arizona Guild Weaves for the Governor, Sp 44 
Complete Pleasure of Weaving, The, (MacInnes), Sp 13 
Contemporary Textile Designs from Ancient Sources, F 29 
Contessa, A. Matty, Su 50 
Coverlets, Historic, Su 18 
Coverlets, Peter Stauffer, W 12 
Crowell, Ivan H. 
—A Nine-Foot Loom for Rugs, F 14 
Currey, Ruth Dunlop 
—New England Crafts at Worcester, W 18 
—Finger Lakes Exhibition, F 41 
Directions and Drafts 
Baby Blanket, Sp 52 
Blending, W 22 
Board, Weaving on a, Su 46 
Book Mark, Su 26 
Christmas Cards, Su 7 
Cushions, Floor, Su 31 
Leno, W 23, Sp 24 
Mats, Sp 53, Su 21 
Sample Projects, Su 13 
Skirts, W 46, Su 24 
Suiting, Sp 31 
Towels—Rosepath, Su 13 
Warps, Sample and Short, Su 30, Mixed, Su 13 
Dodge, Doris 
Weaving for the Senior Set, W 16 
Equipment 
Bobbins with Spinning Wheel, Winding, F 17 
Looms 
Draw, Su 7 
Jacquard, F 46 
Paraplegic, for the, Su 22 
Penobscot—counter balance, Sp 42 
Rug—Nine-Foot, F 14 
Sabina (January), F 48 
Spinning Wheels, Sp 20 
Yardage Counter, Su 48 
Exhibition Calendar, appears in all issues 
Exhibition Circuit, appears in all issues—includes exhibitions not 
listed elsewhere 
Fabrics from a Desert Weaver (Kirkpatrick), Su 27 
Family Hobby Becomes a Family Business, A, (Grant), F 49 
Farmcraft Story, The (Whittemore Jr.), F 27 
Fibers, New Developments in Man-Made (Hausner), Su 12 
Finger Lakes Exhibition (Currey), F 41 
Ford, Howard C. 
—Green Baize for Independence Hall, Sp 14 
Frey, Berta 
—Program Suggestions for Weavers’ Guilds, W 29 
—Importance of Samples, The, Su 13 
Gallinger, Milo, F 44 
Gallinger, Osma C. 
—Story of the Johnson Rugs, Sp 28 
Green Baize for Independence Hall from Penland Looms (Ford). 


Sp 14 
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Grossman, Ellin F. 
—Textiles and Looms from Guatemala and Mexico—The 
Elsie McDougall Collection, W 6 
Guatemalan Textiles—McDougall Collection, W 6 
Gubser’s Studio, From Elsie H., Su 24 
Guilds 
Associated Hand Weavers, Su 41 
British Columbia Weavers Guild, F 39 
Contemporary Handweavers of California, Sp 16 
Desert Weavers (Phoenix, Ariz.), Sp 44 
Directory Additions, Sp 46, F 34 
Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut, Sp 31 
Leelanlau County Guild (Mich.), Sp 54 
Memphis (Tenn.) Guild of Handloom Weavers, Sp 27 
New Hampshire Weavers Guild, W 48 
New York Guild of Handweavers, W 21, F 20 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Guild, Sp 30 
N. California Handweavers Conference (Bryan), Su 62 
Northwest Arkansas Guild (Blanche C. Elliott), W 50 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Sp 55 
Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers, W 43, F 29 
Van Cleve Studio Weavers, Su 55 
Grant, Jay S. 
Family Hobby Becomes a Business, A, F 49 
Hambidge, Mrs. Jay (Mary Crovatt), Sp 6 
Handicraft Club of Rhode Island, The, (Batchelder), W 15 
Handicapped, Loom for, (Nicoll) Su 22 
Haeuser, Adeline—Weaving on a Board, Su 46 
Hausner, Walter 
—Notes on Leno, W 23 
—-New Developments in Man-Made Fibers, Su. 12 
India Today, Handweaving in (Edith B. and Earl L. King), F 10 
Jackson, Margaret—Desert Weaver, Su 27 
Jewish Ceremonial Textiles—Mrs. Sidney Quitman and Miss 
Evelyn Applebaum, F 18 
Johnson Rugs (Gallinger), Sp 28 
Jorgensen, Elaine J—Fabric for Floor Cushions, Su 31 
Kaiser, Eunice 
—Square Dance Skirts, W 46 
Kamola, Stephanie 
—Old World Weavers at Work in the New, Sp 24 
Kessenich, Loraine 
—Anyone Can Blend, W 22 
King, Edith B. and Earl L. 
—Handweaving in India Today, F 10 
Lange, Jean R. 
—New Jersey Weavers at Montclair Museum, Su 44 
Larsen, Jack Lenor—Fabrics, Sp 40 
Loom Craft Studio (January), F 48 
Leno, Notes on (Hausner), W 23 
Leather, Woven, Sp 39 
Loom for the Severely Handicapped, A, (Nicoll), Su 22 
Massachusetts Crafts, Su 58 
MaclInnes, Ginger 
—The Complete Pleasure of Weaving, Sp 13 
McDougall, Elsie, Textile Collection from Guatemala and Mexico 
(Grossman), W 6 
McMorran, Tina—Ecclesiastical Fabrics, Sp 48 
Metlon Awards, Sp 62 
Mexican Textiles, McDougall Collection, W 6 
Millen, Roger, Sp 19 
Moses, Dr. Elisabeth, of the M. H. de Young Museum (Bryan), 


Sp 16 
Mulkey, Philip O. 

—A Handweaver’s Jacquard Loom, F 46 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, W 27, F 35 
National Conference of American Handweavers, Su 43 
National High School Art Exhibition, W 42, F 39 
New England Crafts (Currey), W 18 
New Jersey Weavers at Montclair Museum (Lange), Su 44 
New York Weavers at Cooper Union Museum, F 20 
Nicoll, Frances M. 

—A Loom for the Severely Handicapped, Su 22 
Old World Weavers at Work in the New (Kamola), Sp 24 
Pariseau, George E., M. D., F 45 
Parslow, Virginia D. 

—Spinning Wheels, Sp 20 
Pollock, Martha—Designer and Weaver (Bryan), F 7 
Program Suggestions for Weavers’ Guilds (Frey), W 29 
Project for the Aged (Dodge), W 16 
Rabun, Weavers of, Sp 6 
Rogers, Grace L. 

—Peter Stauffer, Early 19th Century Weaver, W 12 
Samples, Importance of (Frey), Su 13 
Scottish Weaving Museum, W 63 
Spinning Fibers, Su 51 
Stauffer, Peter—Early 19th Century Weaver (Rogers), W 12 
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Stowell, Robert F. 


—To Wind Bobbins Use Your Spinning Wheel, F 17 


Summer Courses in Weaving, Sp 9 
Tapestries (Karsner), W 55 
Textiles USA, F 24 


Trilok Fabrics, U. S. Rubber—Larsen, Sp 40 


Uhlmann, Mrs. Ilse Etta—Fabrics, Sp 46 


Weavers’ Bookshelf, appears in all issues (reviews of weaving 


books and those on related crafts) 


Whittemore, Jr., 


Weavers Shoptalk, W 41, Sp 42, Su 48 
Weaving for the Senior Set (Dodge), W 16 
A. P. 


—The Farmcraft Story, F 27 


Wichita, Kans., 


Decorative 


Arts and Ceramic Exhibition, W 36 


Wool Bureau Competition—Prizes for Young Weavers, Sp 19 


Yarns, Metallic, Sp 48 


York State Craftsmen, W 39 





@ 


Save 


On 


Subscriptions 


Groups 


15 or more on one check 


$3.50 
$6.50 


Regular rates for 3 year sub- 
scription, $10, and 5 year, $15 


1 year 


2 years 


Each year of a 2, 3 or 5 year sub- 
scription may be counted as one 
subscription in order to give you the 


group rate. 


25 or more on one check entitles 
guild to one free subscription. 


Gifts 


First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional 
$3.60. All must be on one check. Include 
your own Subscription or Renewal! 


Canadian Postage 50c, Pan-American & 
Foreign postage $1.00 year extra on each 
subscription. 


Make check or money order payable to 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 
Fall 1956 


Mrs. Robinson 
Conducts Work- 
shop in Hawaii 


Hui Mea Hana, the weavers’ guild 
in Honolulu which will celebrate its 
third anniversary in July, sponsored 
a two-weeks workshop June 25-July 
6. Mrs. Irma Robinson of Seattle con- 
ducted the workshop at McKinley 
High School. Fifteen weavers attend- 
ed. During this time they worked on 
17 different looms involving tech- 
niques using 2, 3, 4, and 6 harnesses. 
Each weaver wove at least one swatch 
on each loom and kept complete 
records of these techniques on printed 
forms issued by the Hui (club). 

Mrs. Robinson gave a lecture each 
day, followed by a discussion period. 
Warping procedures were of special 
interest. A member of the Seattle 
Weavers’ Guild, she has held work- 


shops in Seattle, Olympia, and Ya- 
kima, Washington. 

Miss Hester Robinson (no relation 
to Mrs. Robinson), associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Hawaii 
and head of the weaving department, 
is president of Hui Mea Hana which 
meets the fourth Thursday of each 
month at the Waikiki-Kapahulu li- 
brary. Visiting weavers are invited to 
attend the meetings. 





Magic Empire 
Weavers Guild 


The Magic Empire Weavers Guild 
will sponsor a weaving workshop in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, from April 8 
through 12, 1957. Mrs. Elsie H. 
Gubser will be the director. For 
further information, write to Mrs. 
Charles D. Iddings, 4221 East 41st 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





why not use 





PATTERNS FROM THE PAST? 


Egyptian tomb paintings, Greek vases, intricate 
designs of ancient jewelers provide fascinating 
ideas adaptable to modern craftsmanship. 


And all who are interested in man’s achievements 
through the ages will find much that is exciting 
and inspiring in the pages of 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


a quarterly magazine published by the Archaeological Institute 
of America, featuring articles in non-technical language with a 


wealth of illustration. 





Coming issues will include: 


Building an Egyptian Pyramid, 


Rediscovering Jamestown, Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 
The Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, An Etruscan Goddess. 





ARCHAEOLOGY, Dept. C 


608 University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Please send me ARCHAEOLOGY for one year ($5.00) or two 


years ($9.00). 


Name 


I enclose check/money order. 
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NOVELTY YARNS—colored boucles, ratine, 
rayon, cotton, nylon, wool, worsted, dacron, 
orlon and nylon blends. Write for our free 
bonus plan. Samples on request—25¢. Ross 
Matthews Corporation, 85 Portland St., Fall 
River, Mass. 








Free. Complete illustrated catalog. Leather- 
craft kits, supplies. Also big Metalcraft 
catalog. Write now for either or both. bg 
Larson Co., Dept. 6120 C, 820 S. Tripp, 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 





MARGUERITE BROOKS printed instructions and 
equipment for weaving, bobbin lacemaking, 
Hook n’ Hop crochet. Send 10¢ for illus- 
trated price list to Box 855, Darien, Conn. 





BERNAT Fabri yarn ~ 0¢ per skein. Weaving 
Afghan 95¢ per skein, postpaid. 44 colors 
either weight. Also, large stock of KNOX 
imported linen. Samples free. WEAVERS 
WORKSHOP, Dodgeville, Wisconsin. 


NEW WEAVING book being prepared. What 
material would you like included? Give com- 
plete details. Box 740 Handweaver & 
<n 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
iN. . 


ANNOUNCING a new, “HERALD LOOM” 
agent in New Jersey. Stop in—see it—try it 
—you'll love it. Send for new brochure. The 
Garrisons, 5 Cherry Tree Lane, Middletown, 
New Jersey. 


TWO HARNESS LACE, 6 techniques with diagrams 





and applications; TEN NEW FOUR 
HARNESS MATS, overshot, swivel, 
turned spot, crackle, etc.; ROSEPATH, 


300 variations; HONEYSUCKLE, 
Treadlings; SILVER STARS, 
techniques. $1.00 each. Mrs. 
Safety Harbor, Florida. 

FOR SALE—ILe Clerc 4-harness, 36” folding 
floor loom, also light, bench, skein winder, 
bobbins, heddles, and quantity of yarn. All 
in prime condition. Write for price. Ralph 


E. Phelps, 4433 Bowen Rd., Toledo 13, Ohio. 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS— Complete hand- 
weaving supply service. Bernat, Lily, Go'den 
Rule Yarns. Macomber, Structo, Le Clerc, 
Sabina Looms, Weighted shuttles. Grant 
winders, Coe yardage counters. 5605 West 
6lst St., Mission, Kansas. 


234 
26 overshot 
B. Needham, 


PROFITABLE ORIGINAL DRAFTS. 4-6-S harness 
looms. Woven, swatch included. Three 
months for $3.00. Write today for complete 
information WILDE WEAVES, 2158 Ral- 
sam Ave., Los Angeles 25, Californ‘a. 


“WAYS TO WEAVE OVERSHOT”. Beautifully print- 
ed and assembled weaving manual, illus- 
trated with actual woven samples. Excellent 
for individual and guild study. $10 postpaid. 
Alena M. Reimers, 373 Western Ave., Joliet, 
Illinois. 





BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch etc. 
from all European countries. Large selec- 
tion, list free from the specialists: Tiranti 
UK 72 Charlotte St., London W.1, 
J 


FOR SALE: Flashman loom, four harness, four 
treadle. Counterbalanced. Weaving width 
57”. Overall dimensions 6634” wide, 3414” 
long, 5114” high. $100 FOB Liebes Studio, 
305 E. 63d St., NYC TE 8-3791. 

SCOTTISH CHEVIOT YARNS—54 colors. Samples 
$1.00, refundable with first order of $5.00 
or more. Mildred Garnett, Allied Arts Guild, 
Menlo Park, California. 


FOR SALE 10 harness Arteraft Floor Loom, 
26” weaving space. Ideal for sample weav- 
ing, $60.00. Lili Blumenau, 53 East 9 Street, 
New York 3, N. Y., AL 4-7563. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 


ANTIQUE LOOM FOR SALE—175 years old. Com- 
plete. Write or phone for appointment. 
Dorothy M. Schick, Larison’s Corner, R.D. 
1, 1, Ringoes, N. J. 


HOMESPUN TYPE WOOL YARNS in colors and 
heather mixtures imported from Briggs & 
Little in Canada, $3.60 pound. Can use some 
agents. Tranquillity Looms, Cornwall 
Evidge, Conn. 


Linen, 20/2 pure white, $3.65 per lb. post- 
paid in U.S.A. We also have cottons, rayons 
and linens in colors. For samples send 15 
cents to MARIE PHELPS, Sherman’s 
Point Road, Camden, Maine. 


WE OFFER match stick bamboo and flat bass- 
wood slats (4%” wide), at $1.00 per lb. We 
can supply this material in any length or 
width suitable for window screens, lamp 
shades, place mats, room dividers, etc. 
Nadeau Handweaving Center, 419 N. State 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois DE 7-9564. 


SHUTTLES AND ALUMINUM BOBBINS. All purpose 
hardwood shuttle with 7” bobbin well $2.00. 
Alum‘num bobbins 342”-5”", 20c; 51%4”-7", 
30c. Add 50c to your order to cover cost 
of shipping. Free literature. Anthony Car- 
darelle, 3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, 
California. 


MATILDA LoomS— Priced at $19.95. These table 
looms are light in weight with four harnesses 
and 14” reed. Write John Runnells, 4 
Howard Street, Lynn, , Massachusetts. 





at home. ‘Show friends sarc of our new 
1956 Christmas and All-Occasion Greet- 
ing Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and 
earn to 100% profit. No experience neces- 
sary. Costs nothing to try. Write today for 
samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
41, Ferndale, Michigan. 


UNION LOOMS for profitable weaving. Weave 
rugs at home for neighbors on $69.50 Union 
Loom. Thousands doing it. Booklet free. 
Carlcraft Co., Hart St., Boonville, N. Y. 





MILL END WEAVING YARNS, Angora $1.00 Ib., 


Wool Tweeds, 40/2 Wool. Free Sample 
Cards) OREGON WOOLEN MILLS, 
6201 S 5.E. Overland, Portland 22, Oregon. 





$200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear ! 
Fast, easy; big demand! No house selling! 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Babygay, Ww arsaw 37, Indiana. 


REQUIRE SEVERAL wide hand looms and ac- 
cessory equipment for handweaving studio. 
Contact Lozano-Fisher, 125 W. 96th Street, 
New York 25. 


WANTED: Handweaver to assist fashion 
fabric designer of style woolen mills, full 
or part-time. Wonderful opportunity. Write 
experience in detail. Box 741, Handweaver 
& Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1,N. Y 


WANTED: used looms, accessories, 
spinning equipment, etc., for starting high 
school classes. Also wool for spinning. 
Rudolf Steiner School, 15 East 79th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


WEAVERS AND CRAFTERS OF YARN. 
and money with one source of supply. 
3ucilla, Coats & Clark, Dritz. Fleisher, 
Lily, Loomlore, Ludlow, Red Heart and 
Square-Sale. Looms, weaving, knitting, and 


yarns, 


Save time 


crochet supplies. Attractive prices—inter- 
esting discounts. Swanson, 1132 West 
Shoshone, Pasco, Washington. 

FOR SALE: 4 harness 36” Gunter loom. Good 


Write or see on Tuesday 
Ridgaway, 150 Claremont 


York 27. 


RUG MAKER'S SUPPLIES: The CARPET YARN 
and TOOLS George Wells uses at his 
Ruggery at Glen Head are available to 
other craftsmen. For the first time a gen- 
uine CARPET YARN is available to 
craftsmen who do not carry a wool bond. 
It isour MERRIWELL CARPET YARN 
for hooking and weaving. Heavy 3 ply 16 
yards to ounce, resilient, dirt resistant, fine 
bloom and burst. Dyed off white and spe- 
cially processed to make your dyeing sim- 
ple. Just dip dry yarn in a very hot dye 
bath: no boiling, no salt, no acid, no rins- 
ing. $1.95 half pound post paid. Discount 
for Schools and Institutions. Send self 
addressed envelope for sample of yarns and 


condition, $75. 
nights. H. 
Avenue, New 


2 ply monks cloth BACKING available 
any size to ha feet wide. George Wells, 
Glen Head, I, New York. 


AN OPPORTUNITY for craftsmen man and wife. 
Rural teaching programme, province Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. Combined skills requi- 
site, e.g., weaving, wood-working, pottery, 
metal work, etc. Apartment, workshops 
provided in pleasant town near Regina. 
Send full particulars, photos, references to 
Saskatchewan Arts Board, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 





FRENCH BAG FRAMES— Gold colored metal, en 
graved top, knob fastener, link handle, 6 
inches long. Price $250 each. BLAIR- 
CRAFT—KOHLER, WISCONSIN 


“SHUTTLE SCRIBBLES”’ 


deckle edged note paper 
and envelopes with motto of the Canter- 
bury Weavers. Mail one dollar to South 


Queenston, Ontario, 


sixteen. 


Landing Craft Centre, 
Canada, for a box of 


MARIA MUNDAL’S STUDIO. Handweaving con- 
sultant and teacher. Mending. Small tapes- 
tries. Warping, 5413 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 
20, N. Y. HYacinth 2-6731. 


LAMALLE TISSANOVA Table or Lap looms with 
movable warp—2 or 4 harness. $5.95 to 
$22.50 F.O.B., N. Y. Charles F. Lamalle, 
1123 Broadway; New York, N. Y. 
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| THE GRANTS HAVE DONE IT AGAIN! 


A “CLIP SPOOL” (YOU NAME IT) TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 





YARNS: Bernats 2/18 Wool Fabri in 44 
colors, Wool Afghan in 16 colors. Golden 
Rule Woodpecker, Tweeds and Linens; 
Dixie Durene Mercerized Cotton 10/2 
and 20/2, Large color range on tubes 
or cones; Loop Wool and 2/20 Wool 
Warp to match; 3 and 6 Cut Chenille in 
colors; Boucles and Ratinees. 

















A “must” for simplified and 
p—> accurate Warping. This 
practical hardwood rack is 
adaptable for rapid loading 
as well as angular setting. 
> Capacity 40-6” or 80-3” 
spools or tubes. With “” 
hardwood dowels $14.95 
postpaid. 























A set of 40-6” cardboard 
spools $3.85 postpaid. A 
set of 80-3" cardboard 


= spools $5.45 postpaid. 















































With 3/16” plated metal 





rods $16.95 postpaid (for 
spools or tubes with small 
center core). 


GRANT SWIVEL 
SPOOL RACK 


LOOMS: Binder, Herald, Leclere and Structo 
Looms popular sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 
Sample Looms, Table Models. Counter balanced, 
Jack Type, Fly Shuttle, Multiple Harness, Folding 

8” to 90” widths. 62 models to choose from. 


Complete supply of 
Shuttles — Reeds —- Heddles — Warping and 
Winding Equipment — Books on Weaving 
and Ceramic Shuttles 





1. For extra warp threads — when mistakes 
are made. 

2. For selvage threads—may be added at 
any time. 

3. For a “second” warp beam — unusual or 
heavy yarns. 

a. Will clip on any cross bar below the warp 
beam. 


$1.45 ea. 3 for $4.05 


12 for $14.40 postpaid 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 





GRANTS “ALL PURPOSE” Electric Bob- 
bin and Warp Winder 
Will easily and rapidly wind bobbins and 
quills for weaving as well as spools, tubes 
or cones for sectional warping. All sizes 
up to 3” in diameter and 10” in length. 
Fingertip adjustment — no tools required. 
Mounted on finished hardwood base and 
now equipped with a new type rheostat for 
any speed desired—READY TO PLUG IN. 
NEW MODEL with 1/15 h.p. Dayton Motor 
Plated Steel Spindles $22.50 postpaid. 
THE MOST POPULAR’ ELECTRIC 
WINDER ON THE MARKET 






Send for descriptive brochures, 
price lists and free yarn samples. 
On your next visit to Los 
Angeles pay us a personal visit. 








) WEAVING 


—————— 


SUPPLY CO. 


3186 WEST PICO BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 19, CALIFORNIA 











“THE MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HAND WEAVERS IN THE UNITED STATES” 


When it comes to a vote 






















Weavers who know quality and value best, 






















choose LILY’S yarns and supplies every- 


time— 


Join the thousands of happy weavers who 
use LILY’S high-quality yarns and turn all 


your weaving into winners. 


A large and complete stock, in all the smart 
modern colors, is available for prompt 


shipment. 


NEWEST addition to this na- 
tionally popular line is Art. 108 
8/2 unmercerized dull finish 
cotton — on 1 Ib. cones and 2 
oz. tubes. 


i FOUR Strawn j 
* 


Write for FREE SAMPLE today iF 
‘Filler 


ORDER ALL YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWH, Shelby, N.C. 








